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BUPBRAL GWG. 


‘LONG YEARS HAVE PASS’D, 
BY THOMAS MOORE. 








Long years have pass’d, old friend, since we 
First met in life’s young day ; 

And friends long lov d by thee and me, 
Since then have drupp'd away : 

But enough remain tc cheer us on, 
And sweeten, when thus we’re met, 

The glass we fill to the many gone, 
And the tew who’re left us yet. 


Our locks, old friend, now thinly grow, 
& Anc some hang white and chill; 

While some, like flow’rs mid autumn’s snow, 
Retain youth’s colour still. 

And so, in our hearts, though one by one, 
Youth’s sunny hopes have set, 

Thank heaven, not all their light is gone, 
We've some to cheer us yet. 


Then here’s to thee, old friend, and long 
May thou and I thus meet, 
To brighter. still with wine and song 
This short life ere it fleet. 
And still as death comes stealing on, 
Let’s never, old friend, forget, 
Ev’n while we sigh o’er blessings gone, 
How many are left us yet. 
-_————___ 
(From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 


SONGS FOR THE INSANE. 


The writer of a former article mentioned having heard a chorus executed by 
some of the inmates of the Bicetre, an asylum for the insane near Paris. The 
words of these choruses have been printed for the use of the patients, and a 
copy ot the lite volume is now betore us.* The objects and advantages of 
music as a means of amusing and benefiting the deranged, is well explained 
by the director in his address to the persons for whose use the collection was 
made, and which we proceed to abridge. “After the allotted labours of the 
day,” says M. Leuret, “ whether it be in the fields or in the workshops, no 
exercise can be more advantageous to you than that of singing. It assuages 
pain, and is a certain remedy for melancholy. The grief which youféet at 
being separated from your family and your ordinary occupations, will become, 
by the help of music, less acute, and those amongst you whose spirits are 
troubled and restless, will not be long in enjoying a mental calm highly favour- 
able to their recovery. You have, like myself, seen many patients who pos- 
sess certain ideas to which they hold with great tenacity, because they believe 
them to be true, but which haunt them so incessantly, that they do not feel a 
moment’s repose. They are brought here, some of them against their consent, 
others of their own free-will. Every one is astonished to see in how short a 
time they exhibit symptoms of tranquillity. Others are tormented with 
fancied injuries, with constant dread, and the notion that their lives are in 
danger from enemies. These also are soon brought to a sense of the falsity 
of their ideas; and amid the course of Jabour and regimen prescrited during 
the day, nothing conduces so much to their cure as the musical exercise. It 
behoves you all, therefore, to try to sing as well and as much as you can. If 
those who are able to sing well will not attend the class; or, when they do, re- 
tuse to sing, those who are learning and those who are melancholy will also 
be silent, and thus be deprived of the power which music possesses to distract 
them from their griefs. ‘This is a great misfortune; for we have seen patients 
who, after having been here for whole years absorbed by their malady, have at 
length, from having heard you each day, learnt almost involuntarily the songs 
you sing, and have joined in the harmony. In some instances their reason 
has returned by slow degrees. Moreover, when you have left the asylum, if 
you repeat, in your moments of leisure, or even while working, that which we 
have taught, your minds will be filled with good ideas and virtuous sentiments, 
Some of you have without doubt heard of the singing system of Wilhem and 
Mainzer. The labourers and cperatives who have attended their classes find 
a great pleasure in repeating what they have studied, and often meet for that 
purpose. These people, instead of wasting their money and time in drinking 
to such an extent that they sometimes lose their reason, become economical, 
and conduct themselves wisely and like honest citizens. Why should not we 
follow their example? To aid in this object, M. Guerry has selected the pieces 

contained in this volume, from which the first lessons in singing given in the 
school were given. He has wisely chosen those pieces of poetry which ex- 
Press soothing thoughts and afford religious consolation, because such ideas 
pan adapted to sustain courage, and to engender hope in the minds of the 
fortee Many of our best poets have cheerfully given permission tor print- 
anid mp — poems which have been selected, and those which had no 

Many aa em have had it expressly adapted for you by M. Elevart. ; 

19 tabeh the +o songs in this collection are of a touching nature, well adapted 

Others — and affections of the unfortunate inmates of the asylum. 

and tame then. en calculated to inflame the passions rather than to soothe 

lection—which’} especiaily those—and there are not a few of them in the col- 
however, 4 0 sae for their theme military “ glory,” as it is called. France, 
picts on - ; : military nation, and perhaps such subjects are necessary to 

attention of the patients. We select one of the least exciting of 


meee SUnSS} premising, however, that we hazard our poetical versions with 
diffidence :— 


GOOD SPEED. 
Adieu. my son. adieu ! 
Good Speed ! 
Thy mother and myself shall plead 
(0 Heaven, that you 
___ TO France be trae— 
Good speed! adieu! 


I had thy glowing hopes 2€ 
Thy youthfut free’ es 
When from my sire 

1 first set Out to serve ; 

Like you,Tleft ’ 
Mv home, bereft 
Of friends most dear, 
My course to steer, 
Adieu, mny son, adieu ! 
Good speed! &c. 


Upon the clorious seroll of Fame 
Soon may it be 
That we shall see 
Our gallant son inserbe his name. 
©! we shall seek with stern delight 
Thy deeds distinguished in the fight. 
4 musket now thy shoulders bear - 
Let epauiettes be soon placed there ! 
Acieu, my son. adiey ' 
Good speed! &c, 
* Recueil de Chants pour les eleves de l'ecole de Hospice de Bicetre, (Nese vend 
pas.) Paris: Bailly. Collection of Songs for the Pupils of the School of the Bicetre 
Asylum. (Not to be sold). 


And when the victory is won, 
Thy heart will beat 
A longed retreat 
For home and all its joys, my son. 
Then friends shall sally forth to meet 
Aud cheer thee on thy weary way ; 
For that—thy blest return to greet— 
Shall be the village holiday ! 


Adien, my son, adieu ! 
Good speed ! 

Thy mother and myse'f shall plead 
To Heaven, that you 
To France be true— 

Good speed ! adieu! 


The next specimen appears to be a strain much better calculated than the 
above to tranquillize the troubled spirits in a lunatic asylum :— 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


Sad is my troubled soul, 
My happiest days are o’er, 
Like waves that onward roll 
To death’s eternal shore : 
Hope never cheers iny heart, 
Tears seldom bring relief ; 
Deserted, lone, apart ; 
My doom is silent grief. 


But hark, what greets my ear! 
‘Tis music’s softest strain, 

Se nt my lorn heart to cheer, 
And lessen sorrow’s pain. 

As the sweet chords arise, 
Emotions new | fee!, 

Joy’s tears suffuse my eyes, 
My wounded soul to heal. 


We take leave of this anthology by translating the following pretty legend. 
At about three-quarters of a league irom St. Philippe, on the road to Valentia 
in Spain, an ancient bridge spans a river, which, in that part of its course, is 
occasionally rather turbulent. The anecdote which gave rise to the structure 
is well known to the neighbouring inhabitants to this day. It is called 


THE WiDOW’S BRIDGE. 


In the kingdom of Valentia 
A widow had a son, 

And centred hope and happiness 
In that beloved one. 

Though young, and rich, and lovely, 
To suitors she was Coy ; 

* No love have I,” she oft would say, 
** Save for my therished boy.” 


To give asplendid tournament 
The king he had agreed, 

The widow’s son with ardour burned 
To mount his gallant steed. 

The lady, weeping, gave consent ; 
Embracing him, she said, 

“ Tarry beyond three days, and you 
Will find your mother dead !” * 


Away he galloped with his suite, 
Nor stopped until he stood 
Beside a rough and foarning ford, 
Then plunged into the flood. 
Alas! his courser struggles, sinks, 
And drags him to the deep. 
Bereaved, unhappy mother, O 
It is forthee | weep ! 


The tutor, old, a ghostly man, 
Stricken with grief and fear, 





is amiall: ;” then, too, the husband may say of his wife, “ she blooms in. im- 
perishable loveliness ;” but verily, on the day before the wedding, such asser- 
tions sound ridiculous.’ 

‘I understand you, my dear aunt; you would say, “that at a later day 
our mutual virtues alone can give us worth in each other’s eyes.” But is 
not he who calls me his,—for in myself I cannot praise anything except a 
good will,—is not he the most worthy, the most high-minded young man in 
the whole city ; does not his whole manner give proof of that nobleness of 
mind which really leads to life’s happiness ?” 

‘Child,’ replied the aunt, ‘I aequiesce in what you say ; virtues are bloom- 
ing in you as well as in him; I may tell you so without flattering you ; but, 
sweet-heart, they only are blooming, and have not yet become ripe under a 
glowing sun, and amidst showers of rain. No blossoms deceive our expec- 
tations more than these. We never know in what soil they may take root. 
Who can scan the secrets of the heart ? . 

‘ Why, aunt, you really terrify me !’ 

‘So much the better, Loulsa. Something of that kind is very useful on 
the eve of your wedding. I love you sincerely, therefore I will make you 
acquainted with my thoughts. As yet [am not an old aunt. At the age of 
twenty-seven we yet look cheerfully into life, and have not become old mat- 
rons. I have an excellent husband, and we live happily together. I have 
consequently a right to speak thus to you, and to initiate you into a secret, 
of which perhaps as yet you know nothing ; it is not often mentioned to a 
pretty girl, and does not exactly occupy most of the thoughts of young gen- 
tlemen—but it is nevertheless of the greatest importance in evéry family, 
since it alone is productive of an unalloyed happiness.’ 

Louisa took the hand of her aunt in both hers, exclaiming, ‘ Dearest aunt, 
you know very well that I believe you in everything ; you wish to say that 
constant happiness and perpetual love are not secured to us by accidents, or 
by charms that are fading, but only by the virtues of the soul which we bring 
one to the other. These are the best dowers we can bring together; they 
never become old.’ 

‘That depends on circumstances, Louisa; virtues, like our outward 
charms, may also become old, and with age, ugly.’ 

‘Why, aunt, how you talk! name but one virtue that ean beeome ugly 
with age.’ 

‘When it has become ngly we do not.call it any longer virtue; as we do 
not call a pretty girl any longer pretty when with time she has shrivelled up 

into an old matron.’ 

‘But virtues, aunt, are not material !’ 

‘ That depends on circumstances.’ 

‘ How can tender-heartedness and meekness ever become ugly 

‘ As soon as, with time, they have degenerated into effeminacy and laxity.’ 

‘ And manly energy ?” 

‘ Degenerates into brutal defiance.’ 

* And modesty ? 





Returned to pour the tale of death 
Into the mother’s ear. 

Her cries at first were loud and long; 
She filled the air with grief; 

But soon she stood with fixed eyes, 
For tears refused relief— 


Giving to wo no utterance, 
But tocked it in her breast ; 

And in a voice made low by sighs, 
The reverend man aadressed : 

“ Tothe shore of those fell waters I 
Will instantly repair; 

You shal! conduct me, holy man, 
To seek fur comfort there : 


There, with the riches I possess 
An arched bridge to build 

Across the raging torrent, where 
My blessed sou was killed. 

Thi« shall assuage my bitter wo ; 
For when the work 1s 9’er, 

No mother else will ever feel 
The misery I deplore. 


And when I die, | would be laid 
Amidst this river-weed ; 

Upon a stone to mark my grave, 
The traveller shall read :— 

* Here rests a mother’s sad remains 
Whose earthly race is run, 

Her griefs are o’er, her soul has sought 
To join her sainted son.’” 


She went; and overcharged with grief, 
Fell dead upon the shore! 

They placed her where she wished to lie, 
Then arched the torrent o’er. 

And when the bridge was finished, few 
Passed o’er for inany 4 year, 

Uniess with sow and sorrowing step, 
To drop a pitying tenor. 





THE EVENING BEFORE THE WEDDING. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, FOR THE ALBION, 
BY LOUIS STRACK. 

‘We shall certainly be very happy together,’ said Louisa to her aunt, on 
the evening before her wedding-day; and a deep hue overspread her cheeks, 
and her eyes glistened with inward transport. “Everybody knows when a 
bride says “ We,” whom she means beside herself. 

‘1 do not doubt it, my dear Louisa,’ replied her aunt ; ‘ only take good care 
that you also may remain happy together.’ 

‘Oh! who could doubt that we will remain so! I know myself, and if | 
am not quite good yet, my love for him will make me better ; and as long 
as we love each other we cannot be unhappy. Our loves will never grow 
old.’ 

‘Alas! exclaimed her aunt, ‘ you speak like a girl of nineteen on the day 
before her wedding: intoxicated with the fulfilment of her wishes, intoxicat- 
ed with cheering hopes and anticipations. Dear child, remember what I tell 
you! the heart also grows old. The time Ww ill come when the enchantment 
of the senses dies away - and when the illusion is vanished, then only it w ill 
be made manifest whether we are truly amiable and lovely. When habit 
makes the greatest charms an every-ay matter; when the | loom of youth 
is fading away ; when to the light of domestic life more shade is continually 
added; then Louisa, and not till then, the wife may say of her husband, “ he 








‘ Degenerates into cringing servility.’ 

‘ And noble pride ?’ 

* Degeneraies into vulgar haughtiness.’ 

* And willingness to serve others 

‘ Degenerates into universal friendship and trucklery.’ 

‘Nay, aunt, you almost make me angry. My future husband wil! neve: 
degenerate so greatly. He has one virtue which will guard him against 
He has within him a deep sense—an incorruptible feeling for 
all that’s grand, good, and beautiful. And this tender feeling for all that’s no- 
ble, is alive in all as well as in me, it is an innate security for all our hap- 
piness. 


every Vice. 


‘ And if it should grow old with you it would degenerate into hateful érri- 
tability ; and irritability is the household devil in matrimonial life. ido not 
deny that you both are possessed of feelings, but may God grant that their 
charm may not degenerate into a quarrelsome disposition. 
the countess Stammern 

‘She who was a year ago divorced from her husband 

‘Do you know the true cause of this divorce 

‘A greatdeal is said about it.’ 

‘She has told me the history herself, and I will tell it again to you. It is 
instructive and comical at the same time, and I would introduce it here as 
an example.’ 


Do you know 


Louisa was curious to hear it, and her aunt began the narrative as fol- 
lows :— 

Stammermn and his wife were considered a most amiable and enviable 
pair. Their marriage had been the consequence of a mutual tender affec- 
tion, grown up by degrees from an intercourse of several years. They had 
loved each other with real enthusiasm. Both seemed to have been created 
for each other; handsome, good, affectionate ; agreeing in all their desires 
and views 

The scenes that occurred after they had been formally betrothed, and their 
parents had fallen out with each other, su that the marriage contract was to 
be annulled, are still to be remembered. The countess was ill from grief, 
and the enthusiastic lover threatened to destroy himself, like Goethe’s Wer- 
ther or Miller's Siegwart. Well! to save the life of the young countess, and 
to keep the count Jrom committing a desperate act, the parents were obliged 
—willing or unwilling—at least for appearance sake, w become reconciled. 

This reconciliation saved the lives of the lovers, but as soon as the count- 
ess was out of danger, the parents separated again, and endeavoured to defer 
the marriage for a few years. In consequence of this the youthful pair staried 
off one night, travelled beyond the boundaries, got married, and came back 
as man and wife. 





From that time the married life of this pair was considered the very hap- 
piest, and looked upon as an example of concord and peace. From morn. 
ing till night they seemed but to consider how they could best please one 
another. During the first year they even made poems on each other, the 
most tender, the most affectionate in the world; in. winter and in summer 
they filled each other’s rooms with emblematic flowers; every piece of fur- 
niture was endeared to them by a pleasing remembrance. In the second 
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these enthusiasms of fondness, nearly approaching to inordinate sensi- 
ility, continued. In company, too—at parties, balls, and other amusements 
—they only saw each other, they only sought each other, they only lived for 
one another. Their conduct was almost considered exceptionable. In the 
third year they were no longer guilty of this amiable misdemeanour in public, 
yet at home they were still the same. In the fourth year they seem to re- 
cover from the first intoxication of love, at least so far that one could, with- 
out the other’s being present, spend an evening or even a whole day in com- 
pany, one in one place and one in another, without either’s becoming home- 
sick. These temporary separations only added to the rapture of their meet- 
ings when they returned home. In the fifth year the count could venture 
from home on a journey of a few weeks, without feeling sorrow of heart, and 
without his wife’s fainting at his departure. : But you should have read the 
letters they then wrote to each other! Verily, Heloise never wrote more 
tenderly, more glowingly, through the pen of Pope. In the sixth year they 
had so far recovered their senses, that they heeded no more a separation of 
several weeks ; they were satisfied when they received about one or two 
friendly letters from each other. In the seventh year they felt that they could 
both love each other ves mincenaly. without repeated assurances of it from 
morning till night. This was already so much gained. Their happiness 
had now reached the highest pinnacle, because they had found that eachcon- 
fided silently in the other’s tender oe In the eighth year they threw 
off the egotism of love, and then began quickly to take some interest in the rest 
of mankind, and not to live entirely for each other, as if they were the only 
persons in the world. In the ninth year was were the most amiable, the 
most affectionate, and the most obliging people towards strangers and ac- 
quaintances, as well as towards each other at home. In the tenth year they 
were like other human beings, and as other worldly people generally are, 
who have been married ten years. ; 

Now they certainly had become ten years older; but also their loves, and 
alas! also their virtues; their sensibility had made both the proverb of the 
town. Everybody loved them on that account. 

In. the first year of the second decade of their marriage, they both made 

the discovery that their mutual affection was no longer so exuberant as it 
had been. ‘This they found very natural; persons can love without being 
enthusiastic. In the next year they discovered several little weaknesses in 
each other which the cloak of love had till then concealed. Well! they en- 
denvoured not to notice them, and one submitted to the other's faults with 
kindly forbearance. In the third they would sometimes admonish each other 
on the subject, but always kindly, and ever yielded to each other’s fancy. 
And if the feelings of the one were a little hurt by the conduct or conversa- 
tion of the other, they were sure that the offender would perform the sweetest 
penance. In the fourth year, however, both thought this doing penance hap- 
pened too often ; one suspected the other, and thought that each was inclined 
to excuse individual faults, and none other. ; In the fifth year one would, at 
times, slightly provoke the other, without doing penance afterwards. In the 
sixth year, when they conversed together, they began weighing their words 
in order to preserve harmony. In the seventh year little misunderstandings 
would occur between them, and nothing was more easy than that one should 
sometimes become offended at the other’s expressions, This, however, they 
interpreted as proofs of their love and delicacy of feeling ; no wound inflicted 
by the sword of an enemy is so painful as the frowning look of a loved per- 
son. In the eighth year quarrels would oftentimes ‘ensue ; without being, 
however, followed by any consequences. In the best of marriages such things 
will happen. They would frown at each other for a few days, and again be- 
come reconciled. In the ninth year their mutual irritability brought them to 
the conclusion to avoid coming in too frequent contact with each other.— 
“ You are sensitive,” said the count, “ and irritable ; [I am sometimes also so. 
This is not well. You may become excited, and so may I. The best we 
can do is—I will let you have your will in everything, let me have mine. 
Let us live beside each other, without plaguing one another. We each love 
the other, but we must not torment ourselves to death with our loves!” The 
countess thought so too. Now they had, as it were, a double household. 
They saw each other but seldom, except at table. They neither of them 
asked, “ from whence do you come, or whither are you going ?” They again 
experienced tranquil days; they were polite to each other, and lived in peace 
and concord ; and if one felt a little hurt at the words and actions of the other, 
they separated with a bow. ‘ 

One evening, in the tenth,—now you have the history of twenty years,— 
both came from the theatre, took supper together, and then sat in conversa- 
tion before the fire. ‘They were still full of the sensations which a play of 
Iffland’s had aroused in their sensitive hearts. The happiness of a matrimo- 
nial and dormestic life, whose portraiture had so much delighted them from 
the stage, seemed to renew itself, and again to become realized with them. 

‘Alas!’ said the countess, ‘all would be well if we could but remain 
young!’ 

‘You should pot complain. Where is there a woman who retains her 
freshness of youth so well as yourself? I find no difference in you; what 
you are to-day, the same were you on the night before our wedding. Perhaps 
a little more capricious ! Well, that I can easily bear; our married state is 
certainly one of the most enviable cn this earth; were | now a single man, 
and happened to meet you, I should at once offer you my hand !” 

‘Very complimentery !’ replied the Countess, with a sigh. ‘But, my dear 
friend, only think! twenty years already! What am I now, what was I then?” 

‘To-day a handsome wife, then a handsome girl—I would not exchange 
one for the other.’ He rose and — her with a kiss to his heart. 

“We would be happy, entirely so, Only one thing, my dear friend, one 
thing which causes the happiness of other marriages is wanting.’ 

‘T understand you ; a child which shall inherit your loveliness and virtue. 
But,’ added the Count, and he kissed the hand of his wife, ‘you are only 
thirty-eight, and I am not much over forty. Who knows, perhaps...’ 

‘Oh, how happy I should be! To be sure an only child causes no less sor- 
row and fear, than joy. The least accident might again rob us of it; but two 

ildren.. - 
ro are right. Not two, but three. For with two—should one die, we 
should again be plagued by our former fears. I am sure that heaven will 
hear our prayer. ‘Three children will yet be playing about us.’ 

‘ My dear friend,’ she said, smiling, ‘three would be almost too many. That 
would cause us again new trouble. For instance, if they were all sons ? 

©Very well! We have an income of twenty-five thousand a year; enough 
for them and us. The oldest I give to the army; the second, I let him com- 
mence a diplomatic career. Both will cost a good dea!—but they will become 

minent. e have relations, rank and influence.’ 

‘ But, my dear friend, you have forgotten the youngest.’ ; 

‘The youngest? Not atall. He shall enter the clerical order, and be a 

ndary. ‘The prebend shall not be missing.’ 

‘What! Prebendary? My son a priest? Nay, upon my word that shall 
never be.’ 


‘ Shall never be? And why not? if I may be permitted to ask the question? 
‘He may be made abbot, count-abbst, or bishop.’ 
‘Never! I will not be the mother of a monk, and see my son with a bald 


shaved crown and in a cloister cowl. Fie! what are you thinking of. And 


had I a hundred sons, I would never consent to it.’ 


‘ You are for once, my dear wife, in a very singular humour. You will 
certainly, norwiaaes fost great prejudice against the clerical order, sub 


mit willingly, to what wi his and our happiness.’ 


‘And I declare to you, and declare it firmly, that I will never accede to it. 
I know you like the humour, to lord it over 


Call it a humour if you please. it 
all things, but do not forget that a mother perhaps may also have her privilege. 
‘She cannot have any at all. The father alone has judgment.’ 
‘ But when in all cases it should not be sufficient ? 
‘Should mine not be sufficient, my lady Countess, yours would be the last 
L should consult. 1 promise you that if the case should come to pass, I shal 
find means to enforce a proper respect for my will.’ 
‘Good heavens! I am well aware that you are my husband and lord! bu 
I have not the honour of being your servant.’ 


‘And lam not your jester, my lady Countess. I have complied with al 


your wishes, | have eg done too much so. But as willing as I am to 
umours, excuse me, there are sometimes fancies 


bear with your perverse hun 
which are really too nonsensical,’ 


‘J am obliged to you for your counsel, of which you have given me an un- 
m the spot. Who of us has, perhaps, complied most 

For years I have borne your annoyances in silence, 
I forgave them generously, more as faults of the understanding and education, 
than as faults ot the heart. But the patience of the greatest saint may tire at 


couth, practical proof u 
with the other’s wishes ? 


last.’ 
“ You are perfectly right. Long ago already has my patience been putt 


the severest tests wd your caprices and waywardness, and you may deem 
at Ihave not thrown off the yoke years ago; for in very 
deed, it isnot an enviable situation to be the servant of your—1 must for 


yourself fortunate t 


once speak in plain English to you—of your fooleries.’ 


If 1 had wished to speak in plain English to you, you would long ago have 
y difficult to 
agree; a heartless figure, who always speaks of feelings, because we generally 


known, that you are a proud, vain egotist, with whem it is very 


boast most of that which we least arein possession ot.’ 
«Is it really so? Then that’s the reason why you boast so much of you 
superior judgment and your delicacy of feeling. Go and deceive others; 


am—my thanks or complaints to heaven tor it—long ago undeceived. Virtue 
is at last nothing but a feminine grievance with you. With your affectation 
you are the more contemptible, the better I know your heart. Did I not pity 
you, upon my honour! | would years ago have sept you back to your family, 




















‘Sir, you prevent my wishes.* A stiff, tedious egotist, like yourself, is not 
calculated to make a sensible woman happy : and after such a tion, 
you may easily conjecture that nothing could give me greater pleasure 
than to get rid of you as soon as possible. 

‘Charming! ‘Thus everything is brought to light. I take you at your 
word, since J could not desire an ing better. Adieu! Happy dreams te 
you. ‘To-morrow the whole business shall be settled.’ 

‘ The sooner, the better, my lord Count.’ 

They On the next day a notary was sent for, witnesses came, the 
bill of divorcement was made out in due form, and signed by the parties, des- 
pite of what friends, relations, even persons of the highest rank could say 
against it. The separation took place. 

Thus was a long and apparently happy union suddenly dissolved, The 
ridiculous quarrel about the future fate of three sons, as yet unborn, rent ihe 
bond which seemed to have united them for eternity. And intruth the Count, 
as well as the Countess, belong, notwithstanding they thus separated, 
to the most agreeable class of psople. Nothing ill can be said of them, except 
that they have their weak nerves like all of us. 


‘Comical did you call their history? said Louise, with an expression of 
sadness, to her aunt: ‘the perm gm, Le it has made me feel quite melancholy. 
I cannot understand how, with otherwise very excellent people, the married 
state can become an unhappy one. Now you must console me again, else 
you would have made me inconsolable, I should be unable to look at my 
future husband, without fearing the future. Consider only, what a fate!’ 
‘What do you mean?’ asked her aunt. 

‘Oh, my dear aunt, could I but always retain the freshness of my youth; 
I then would be certain of enjoying the affections of my husband for ever. 
You are greatly in error, my dear child! And were you to remain always 
blooming and handsome as you now are, the eye of your husband would, 
nevertheless, by being for many years habituated to it, become indifferent 
towards it. Habit is the greatest charmer in the world, and one of the most 
benevolent fairies in a house. She makes the greatest homeliness an every 
day matter. If we are young and become old, habit prevents the husband froin 
perceiving it. On the contrary did we remain young, and he become old, it 
might at last be followed by bad consequences, and the husband might grow 
jealous. It is better as God has once organized the matter. Suppose you 
had shrivelled up into an old matron, and your husband was still a blooming 
young man, how could you feel then ?” 

Louise rubbed her nose, ard said, ‘I don’t know.’ 

‘ But,’ continued her aunt, ‘I will let you into a secret, which —-~.’ 

‘ That’s it,’ exclaimed Louise heartily, ‘what I should so much like to know.’ 
The aunt said: ‘Only be very attentive. What I now tell you, I have 
proved to be an excellent remedy. It consists of two parts. The first part 
of the remedy for a happy marriage, prohibits all possibility of a quarrel, and 
would at last make even a fly and a spider the best of friends. ‘Ihe second 
part is the best conservative for female loveliness.’ 

‘Indeed !’ exclaimed Louise. 

‘ Therefore, the first half of the remedy. Take your bridegroom in the first 
lone hour after you are married, and demand of him an oath, and give him 
an oath. Promise one another solemnly never slightly to quarrel, even in a 
mere jest to bandy words, or to feign to be angry with each other. Never! J 
tell you Never !—Even this quarrelling in a mere jest, the feigning to be an- 
gry with one another out of mere mischief, becomes a habit—becomes at last 
reality. Remember that !—Further, promise one another heartily and sternly, 
never to harbour a secret one from the other, no matter under what pretence, 
no matter what excuse you may find for it. You must at all times, and at 
every moment be able to see into each other’s heart. Shouldeven one of you 
have been guilty of an error—hesitate not a moment, and confess it freely, and 
should it even be dene with tears in your eyes—still confess. And as neither 
of you has a secret from the other, keep on the contrary your inner household 
oak connubial affairs, and the affairs of the heart, secret from father, mother, 
sister, brother, aunt, and all the world. You two, together with God, will then 
create your own silent world. Every third and fourth person you draw into 
your cause, will make a party and stand between you both. That must never 
be. Promise yourselves that; renew the oath at every temptation, you will 
feel better for it. Thus your souls will, as it were, grow together, and you 
both will become one. Oh! if every pair had, on their wedding day, known, 
and made use of this simple trick of life’s wisdom, how many marriages would 
have been happier, than alas! they now are.’ 

Louise kissed the hand of her aunt with fervency, ‘I feel this must be so, 
and those persons with whom it is not so, will ever after their marriage always 
be strangers, who know not one another. It cannot be otherwise; without it 
happiness cannot exist. And now, dear aunt, the best conservative for female 
loveliness ?’ 

Her aunt smiled and said, ‘ We cannot conceal from ourselves, that a hand- 
some man pleases us a hundred times better than an ugly one, and the men 
like it when we are handsome, too. But what we call handsome, what really 
pleases us in men, and what pleases men in us, is not merely the skin, hair, 
form and colour, as we love it in a picture, orin a statue: but it is the peculiar 
property ; it is the soul within, that charms us by look and language, serious- 
ness, joy, and sadness. Men will idolize us, the more virtues of soul they 
imagine we possess, indicated by our outward appearance ; and we consider 
a bad man ugly, should he be ever so handsome and neat. A young woman, 
therefore, who wishes to preserve her beauty, has only to take good care of her 
soul, of those very properties of the heart by which she captivated her lover. 
And the best conservative for virtue, so that it never may grow old, but remain 
for ever young and fresh—is religion; thus this intimate union with God and 
eternity and faith, is the exercise of religion, a good will toward men, a pure 
and peaceful walking in God. J ‘ ob 

‘ See, sweetheart,’ continued the aunt, ‘there are virtues which originate 
only in prudence. These grow old with time and are changeable, since by a 
change of circumstances and inclinations, prudence also changes its ways— 
though prudence does not always increase with years, and with the passions, 
Religious virtues, however, cannot change, and must remain the same for 
ever, since our God is always the same, and since eternity is always the same 
towards which we and those beloved are hastening. Keep your heart always 
innocent and pious, and look to God for everything: thus you will never lose 
that beauty of soul, on account of which to-day your bridegroom adores you. 
I am not a Moravian, nor am Ia Quakeress. Iam your aunt, twenty-seven 
years of age. I love to dance, I love to dress well, and also love a joke. But 
for that very reason, I tell you so. Be a good, pious Christian, and you will 
be handsome when even you are a mother, or a grandmother.’ 

Louise cast her arms around the neck of her aunt, wept silently and said: 
‘ I thank thee, angel! 





EARL ST. VINCENT. 


Memoirs of Admiral the Earl of St. Vincent. By Jedediah Stephens Tucker, 
Esq. 2vols. Bentley. 
Perhaps to no officer, not even excepting Nelson, is the British Navy and 
the country under such important obligations as to the Earl of St. Vincent. 
Though popularly known only as the commander-in-chief who gained a great 
victory off the cape whence he derived his title, over a very superior Spanish 
fleet, in February, 1797, yet that brilliavt event formed but a smaii part of the 
service he rendered to his profession, or of the benefits he conferred upon the 
nation. It is to Earl St. Vincent, pre-eminently, that the Navy owes that high 
state of efficiency and discipline which contributed to so many conquests, and 
rendered it superior to the Marine of the rest of the world. But it was as the 
uncompromising detector of abuses in dock-yards and other naval establish- 
j | ments, and by the reforms he introduced when First Lord of the Admirality, 
that he mostly benefited that service, and which induced Mr. Thomas Gren- 
t| ville, many years afterwards, to write to him, ‘You got a great name for a 
foreign naval victory, but, and as [ always assert, you had no justice dune you 
} | for your domestic naval victories.’ The life of such an officer, written with a 
full knowledge of facts, with access to public and private documents, and with 
impartiality and judgment, would be an invaluable present to the profess'on he 
adorned, and an acceptable addition to general literature. Our readers are 
aware that this is not the first account of Earl St. Vincent’s career, and that 
his Life was written, in two volumes, by the late Capt. Edward Pelham Bren- 
ton. 
The present biography appears under every circumstance which could give 
itvalue. Mr. Tucker is the son of Lord St. Vincent’s private secretary and 
confidential friend, and he has also been assisted by the papers, and recollec- 
0 | tions, of his Lordship's family. But we fear the author himself has brought 
few other qualifications for his work—evidently a labour of love—than gene- 
rous and grateful admiration of his hero. To literary composition he seems 
unaccustomed, for his style is so involved and verbose as to be sometimes al- 
most unintelligible; and in minute details he is occasionally inaccurate. He 
speaks with becoming diffidence of the incompetency of a civilian to write the 
life of a naval commander; but there are other requisites for a biographer be- 
sides professional knowledge, and we apprehend that ‘he life of St. Vincent, 
which will form a manual for aspirants for naval renown, remains to be writ- 
ten. 
The volumes are, nevertheless, extremely valuable for the nutuerous letters 
they contain, and which, fortunately, render Earl St. Vincent his own biogra- 
pher, while they exhibit the mind, feelings, and powers, of some of the most 
* [have used the word prevent in its first sense, notwithstanding its being osolete.— 
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emineni of his contemporaries, with nearly the same clearness as his own 
Some of the personal anecdotes, which the author’s father has preserved of his 
patron, are amusing, and afford more insight into the real nature of a man 
whose official exterior inspired awe, and whom every idle, incapable, and neg- 
ligent officer equally feared and disliked. 11 might have been wished that a 
more, judicious selection had been made from the documents in Mr. Tucker's 
hands, for many of the letters are on mere matters of routine, and neither af- 
ford professional information, nor illustrate, in the least degree, their writer’s 
character. This is asin of redundancy ; but there are numerous others of St. 
Vincent's letters, scattered in a variety of publications (especially his remark- 
able correspondence with Sir John Orde on a point of discipline), which ought 
to have been inserted in these volumes. 

Lord St. Vincent was the second son of Swynfyn Jervis, Esq. a gentle- 
man of ancient family in Staffordshire, and was born on the 23d January, 
1734-5 :— 

* His ancestral families (says Mr. Tucker) may be but briefly noticed, and 

merely to show that the sturdy vigour and manliness with which he was emi- 
nently gifted, characterized them also, and was a'most a natural source of his 
extraction ; for his must be a name which it would be least permissible to try 
to emblazon with lineal splendour, who, in reply to a request for such infor- 
mation, and that for the avowed purpose of Memoirs of himself, wrote : 
‘ They were all highly respectable, but et genus ct proavos, &c.—nearly all the 
Latin J now recollect—always struck my ear as the sound maxim for officers 
and statesmen.’ 

Young Jervis was intended for the law; but the, appointment of his father 
to the auditorship of Greenwich Hospital in 1747, where he took up his resi- 

dence, is suppused to have directed the boy's mind to the Navy. Ifis desire to 
go to sea being resisted, he ran away from school; but the family finding his 
resolution not to be shaken, placed him as a midshipman in January. 1748. 
The hardy independence of character and reliance on himself for which he 
was conspicuous throughout life, showed themselves very early. Having 
drawn upon his father for 201., while serving in the West Indies, and the bill 

being dishonoured, he underwent the most severe privations—' suid all his bed- 
ding, and slept on the bare deck, made, mended, and washed his own clothes’ 
—to pay it, and never afterwards obtained a sixpence from his family. To this 
fact he alluded while First Lord of the Admiralty, in 1802, in answer to an ap- 

plication to him to provide for a young officer who had got into debt :—* Hav- 
ing fought my way up to where I now stand, without the smallest peeuniary 
aid from any one, even when I was a Mid, I cannot possibly entertain an opin- 
ion that officers, whose half-pay is considerably more than formerly, cannot 
practise the same necessary economy which marked the character of, my dear 

Sir, yours, &c., St. Vincent.’ 

Jervis obtained a lieutenancy in 1755, and was flag lieutenant to Sir Charles 
Saunders in the expedition to Quebec in 1759, when Wolfe (erroneously called 
Sir James Wolfe, with whom Jervis had been to sehool), fell. Being in the 

same ship, the general and lieutenant renewed their friendship, and— 

‘On the night previous to the battle, after all the orders for the assault were 
given, Sir James Wolfe requested a private interview with his friend; at 

which, saying that he had the strongest presentiment that he should be killed 
in the fight of the morrow, but he was sure he should die on the field of glory, 
Sir James unbuttoned his waistcoat, and taking from his bosom the miniature 
of a young lady, with whose heart his own “ blended,” he delivered it to Com- 
mander Jervis, intreating, that if the foreboding came to pass, he would him- 
self return it to her on his arrival in England. Wolfe's presages were too 
completely fulfilled, and Commander Jervis had the most painful duty of de- 

livering the pledge to Miss Lowther.’ 

Soon after his promotion he took command of the Albany sloop in Ply- 
mouth, to posonel wlth despatches to America; but the crew having refused 
to go on so distant a voyage, the young commander gave proofs of that firm- 
ness in subduing mutiny which never deserted him. He obtained post rank in 
Oc.ober, 1761, and remained for six years on half-pay. In February, 1769, he 
was sent io the Mediterranean, in the Alarm frigate, and being in Genoa, two 
Tunisian slaves jumped into his boat, clasped the colours, aud claimed their 
freedom, They were, however, taken out of the boat by the Genoese; but, 
in consequence of his spirited remonstrance, were restored to him, with an 
apology for the insult offered to the English flag. The act seems to have been 
cisapproved of by tne Admiralty, as he says, ‘I had an opportunity of carry- 
ing the British flag in relation to two Turkish slaves as high as Blake had ever 
done, for which I am publicly cen:ured, though I hope we have tow much virtue 
left, for me not to be justified in private.’ 

This circumstance would have been scarcely worth noticing here, had not 
Mr. Tucker said, ‘it so unquestionably bears upon the line of eouduct exhib. 
ited by St. Vincent in the House of Lords, in speaking against the abolition of 
the Slave Trade ;’ but he forgets that Captain Jervis did not insist upon the 
slaves being given up to him because he hated slavery, but because the Eng- 
lish flag had been insulted by their re-capture. In March, 1770, his ship was 
nearly wrecked at Marseilles, and in the measures he adopted for her restora- 
tion a showed great professional ability and energy of character. Of this 
event he said, in a letter to his father :— 


‘I have had a severe lesson of submission to the Divine Will: gained some 
experience, and, I have the vanity to think, Jost no reputation, although other 
loss I have sustained enough ; but that is not to be named. * * I have 
received the most satisfactory letters from the Admiralty, public and private : 
a glorious action in the midst of a war could not be more applauded than the 
gallantry of the officers and crew for theirs.’ 

To his sister, Mrs. Ricketts, he thus touchingly expressed himself :— 

* Thanks, my dear Sister, for your cordial of a letter. The only vacancy [ 
felt in the most arduous task I ever yet saw, was the want of your remembrance. 
I have it now, and am happy—but worn down to the merest skeleton you ever 
saw.’ 

He was soon after appointed to convey the Duke of Gloucester from port to 
port in the Mediterranean, and being paid off on his return to England, he 
proceeded to the Continent, and visited the principal arsenals of Europe, with 
the view of obtaining information which might be turned to account in future 
wars. In 1778 he commanded the Foudroyant, 84, under Adiniral Keppel, 
and having been present in the drawn battle with the French off Ushant, in 
July of that year, became an important witness for his chief on the court mar- 
tial instituted by Sir Hugh Palliser, his evidence on this occasion filling seven- 
teen of Mr. Tucker's pages. 

In April, 1782, Captain Jervis fought in one of the most remarkable actions 
in the naval annals, and justly acquired the highest reputation for bravery and 
skill, by the capture of the French line-of-battle ship Pégase, afier an engage- 
ment of three quarters of an hour, without losing a single life, and having only 
five men wounded. We shall give the author's short description of the affair, 
because it shows how early professionalftact sometimes displays itself, and, what 
is more rare, sufficient greatness of mind in a superior officer, to admit and 
take advantage of the suggestion of a mere boy. The Mr. Richard Bowen 
there mentioned, had been directed by Jervis to keep sight of the chace during 
the night, which he executed so much to his Captain’s satisfaction, as to induce 
him to exclaim, ‘ That’s right, Bowen, do you only keep sight of her, and rely 
upon it I will never lose sight of you ;’ a promise he fulfilled, until Bowen 
gallantly fell a post captain at Teneriffe, where Nelson Jost his arm :— 

‘The two ships were running at the rate of eleven knots, with the wind on 
the starboard quarter, the enemy being rather on the weather bow of the Fou. 
droyant. When they were nearly within hail of each other, and before a gun 
had been fired, the officer on the Foudroyant’s forecastle cal.ed out, ** She has 
put her helm up to rake us, sir.” On that, Capt. Jervis's first impulse was, to 
put the Foudroyant’s helm a-starboard, and deliver her broadside from her star- 
board guns; but it had already occurred to young Bowen that the contrary 
man@uvre would enable the Foudroyant to give the first fire, and instead of 
being raked, to rake her opponent ; and so forcibly did this strike the boy, that 
he could not help exclaiming, ‘* Then if we put our helm to port, we shall rake 
her.” Captain Jervis immediately caught the idea; and feeling the force of 
it, “‘ You are right, Bowen,” he said, conceding the credit to whom it was 
due ; and giving his orders accordingly, thus commenced his action. As the 
enemy hauled up, Captain Jervis clewed up his mainsail, took in bis studding- 
sails, and passing under his opponent’s stern at the distance of about twenty 
fathoms, continued his raking fire. It seemed that the carnage threw the chace 
into confusion ; for she then ran right before the wind, her sails and everything 
being in the greatest disorder. Perceiving this, Capt. Jervis determined on 
boarding, and laid the Foudroyant on the enemy’s starboard side, a little abaft 
the main-mast. Headed by young Bowen, his boarders were soon in posses- 
sion of the eneny’s deck, struck her colours with cheers, and thus at one a. ™., 
the action having jasted three quarters of an hour, ceased.’ 

A nephew of Captain Jervis, the son of his favourite sister, Mrs. Ricketts, 
was on his first cruise with his uncle on that occasion, and there is so much 
simplicity in the boy’s letter to his mother that we are tempted to insert it :— 

‘I have the happiness to inform you we have taken a seventy-four gun ship 
from the French, after 50 minutes’ action. We had not one man killed, only 
five wounded. My uncle has got a splinter, which has made both his eyes 
black, but he is very well; it is upon the top of his nose; he says you must 
write to Meaford, at Spithead, to-morrow. The ship's name is Pegase. seven 
months o'd, the captain an old acquaintance of my uncle’s. We have taken 
about sixteen or seventeen transports out of twenty. We engaged till one in 
the morning ; and shall most likely be with you soon.—Y ours, ag teen 

ICKETTS. 


H. R.’ 











in order to have peace.’ 





‘P. S.—I assure you, upon my word, he is not very bed. 
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Mr. Tucker says, that for this exploit, ‘the red ribbonand a baronetcy were 
immediately conferred,’ a singular inaccuracy, for Sir John Jervis neither then 
nor at any other period, was created a baronet. That the Foudroyant was @ 
model of discipline, and her commander stern and inflexible on all points of 
duty, we can readily believe ; but the fullowing statement will, we think, sur- 
prise naval officers of the present day :— : 

‘ Not a few are the very old officers whom the writer of these memoirs has 
had the honour to meet, who recollected her, and who took delight in talking 
about ‘“‘how grest a thing it was then thought to go on board the Fou- 
droyant ;” with what awe they used to approach Sir Jobn Jervis! whata oteee 
officer he was! what an object of curiosity the ship was tu allin port! but 
especially to the officer, who when any important piece of duty was going 0a 
(let the young midshipmen mark this) used then to make interest to be ad. 
mitted on board, for the express purpose of learning from the best model of the 
day!" . 

That this rigid disciplinarian’s heart was always influenced by kindness and 
humanity, will abundantly eppear from many of our extracts. Among the let- 
ters of this class is one from Dr. Hantingford, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, 
commencing thus :— . ; 

‘The kind, generous, and humane behaviour which you have been pleased 
to show to my unhappy brother, demands my earliest acknowledgments, and 
most sincere thanks. You have relieved from bitter anxiety an aiflicted fam- 
ily ; you have reseved from an abode of distress and despair a young man, 
born to good prospects, liberally educated, and brought up to a genteel pro- 
fession. For such instances of benevolence may you reap every blessing, 
which minds sensibly affected with your goodness can possibly conceive or 
wish for you.’ . . ; 

To Mr. Jackson, the Under Secretary of the Admiralty, Sir John Jervis wrote 
on the 9.h August, 1778 :— 

‘ You must allow me to interest your humanity in favour of poor Spicer, who, 
overwhelmed with dropsy, asthma, and a large family, and with nothing but 
his pay to support him under these afflictions, is appointed to the under a 
mean man, and very likely to go to East India. ‘The letter he writes to the 
Board, desiring to be excused from his appointment, is dictated by me. Ad- 
miral Keppel has already offeredjtotake Boger into the Victory, if you promote, 
as you ought to do, outof her; and when that takes place, I shall write for 
Spicer to be first-lieutenant of the Foudroyant, with intention to nurse him and 
keep him clear of all expense.’ 

But poverty and distress, more especially when found in the son of an old 
officer, were ever irresistible claims to his petronage and assistance. The im- 
partiality of his conduct towards his relations, and the treatment they were to 
expect if placed under his command, are strikingly exhibited in his answer to 
his sister’s letter about one of her sons :-- 

‘I forgot to answer the passage in your letter relative to Edward, which I now 
do briefly thus :—His choice of our profession must be entirely his own : and he 
should be made to understand, that I do not encourage it by any means. That 
he must lie in the berth with the other midshipmen ; live as they do; and have 
no other distinction whatsoever ; for che first year, he mus; rise at break of day, 
and apply closely to his studies and his seamanship; be very subordinate and 
respectful to all in authority over him, and never repine at the hardships and 
impositions he is bound to bear in common with others. The life is a very 
rigorous one, and what few boys, educated as he has been, can bear. If he 
chooses to embz:k on these terms, I shall be ready to receive him; but if he 
disgraces me and his family afterwards, by turning his back, [ shall bury in 
total obliviva his alliance of blood (which is no tie to me when unaccompanied 
by manly virtue), and have no other feeling about him than! should have for 
any other indifferent person entrusted to my care, who acted in such a manner, 
@s not to merit my esteem and regard. I forgot to mention, that after the first 
year, in which | expect he will become master of the theory of navigation, he 
must watch and do his duty with punctuality and alertness; and at least with 
as inuch precision as the best midshipman in the ship,—for I shall always exact 
more from a very near relative than from those I receive on recommendation. 
Henry is gone to his business again, but he has been rallied about his illness, 
and the plan to let the ship sail without him, as well as for carrying his new 
bought swoid, unknown to me (I mean the purchase), to Longwood, as the offi- 
cers tell him, to swagger before the shepherd-boys, and to cut the rabbits’ 
heads off at their holes. He takes it all as I could wish hin todo I must 
beg you will never order him any clothes without my participation, for I 
shall make him wear his worst jacket through the winter ; he must not, on any 
account, be ino e expensive in dress or pocket money than the others.’ 

Sir John Jervis having become an admiral, was allowed to recommend 
a midshipmnan for promotion on striking his flag, and though surrounded by 
high-born candidates, he selected the triendless but well conducted son of a 
poor lieutenant for advancement, and the admiral’s reply to his letter of grati- 
tude should be fixed in the memory of the chiefs of both services :— 


‘I named you for the lieutenant I was allowed to promote, because you had 
merited the good opinion of your superiors, and that you were the son of an old 
officer and worthy man, in no great affluence. A steady perseverance in that 
conduet which has now caused you to be thus distinguished, is the must likely 
means to carry yuu forward in your profession; for I trust that other officers 
of my rank will observe the maxim | do, to prefer the son of a brother officer, 
when deserving, before any other.’ 

Though Jervis seught connubial happiness in 1783, he always considered 
marriage as the destruction of an officer. His sentiments on this subject were 
expressed on hoisting the flag of Vice-Admiral in 1793, when he chose his offi- 
cers from his o!d followers :— 


‘The appomtiment of another previous follower, Mr. Bayntun, had been pre- 
ceded by a trifle, which even now it is difficult to recollect without a smile. 
On the first report of Sir John Jervis being about to hoist his fag, Mr. Bayntun 
applied to rejoin ium; and daily watching the post for his reply, one morning 
he was astounded that it should be this rather chuffish note :—Sir, You having 
thought fit to take to yourself a wife, are to jook for no further attentions from 
Your humbie servant, J. Jervis. Now, marriage most assuredly was, in Sir 
John Jervis's naval code, the nautical misdemeanour ; Officers intending it he 
would eall * moonseruck.” But while loftier annals than these are alune fit 
to record how truly worthy, as a hero, Mr. Bayntun was of his great patron ; 
here it may be permitted to tell, how singularly similar, in their most sage 
principles of being wedded only to their profession, and how equal in unconquer- 
able valour in maintaining thei, these mighty men were. Mr. Bayntun, too, 
was fated to be smisten, and transgress. As yet, however, being only an 
officer after his admiral’s own heart, and not yet a lunatic, his reply, in ‘all 
astonishment, * that any one could imagine him capable of the crime, was, as 
has been since ascertained from himself, ‘‘ a request toknow who could have so 
traduced him, and injured him in Sir John’s opinion ; for that he abhorred the 
dea as much as Sir John did.’ Ard this was couched in language showing 
+ wad Was but in right earnest in his protestations, and alarmed at his peril. 
rage ag followed ; let:ers had been misdirected by Lady Jervis ; and the 
obliged ca the favourable answer intended for Mr Bayntun, was 
himself linble' ange it for the discouraging coup, to which he had rendered 
ain te knew better how to appreciate bravery than Lord St. Vincent. Cap- 
_ AuUicnor, who afterwards fell nobly in action, having performed a dashing 
exploit in his Presence, in command of the Zebra, was thus rewarded :-— 
approche, tite made to the Zebra, for her Captain ; when he was seen 
enna Ft teas _ Sir John ordered the Boyne's hands to be turned up, 
ona an tient officers, and placing himself at their head, he greeted the 
nero, 's lirst step on the Boyne’s quarter-deck, with the commission pro- 
per him to Post rank, addressing him, “Captain Faulknor, *by your 
hove dered | thie day, a French frigate has fallen into our hands. I 
ave ordered her to be taken into our service; and here is your commission 


ia her, in which I have named her after yourself, sir, the Un. 








FANNY ELSSLER aT THE HAVANA. 

SECOND LETTER, 

My pear Henrterra—I know 
me, and I believe, notwithstanding 


Havana, January, 1841. 


the deep and abiding interest you take in 
. our late misunderstanding, you have de- 
rived the heartiest pleasure on hearing of the sood fortune which has attended 
me, and I hope you will not become indifferent to what will befall me hereaf- 
ter. My travellings would lose half their attraction if you were no longer en- 
tertained by them. Here am I, your naughty Fanny in Havana. I descend- 
ed upon it suddenly, without any preparation, trusting like Napoleon on his 
return from Elba, to the prestige of previous successes. and counting, also, on the 
Aatural curiosity excited, and the reputed taste of thi. people for thaure With. 
out making any contract, or receiving any Propositions, I threw myself unan- 
nounced into the midst of the astonished natives, and left them to speculate on 
my hardihood and future inventions. I sent no notice of my aad to the 
sole manager of the theatres, Don Francesco Marti, nor meant to have deliver- 


ro a single letter, but policy forced me todo so at an early moment. You shall 
ear how. The day after my landing, and whilst anxious to know the result of 
My irregular proceeding, a message was brought in to the effect that Don Mar- 
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ti, the autocrat of all the theatres, would like to eee me. *‘ Faites l’entree,” I 
said, and immediately there came in the oddest-looking creature imaginable 

Neither tall nor thin exactly ; loose white trousers dangling on his legs, with 
au ill-shapen black coat thrown over his shoulders; white cravat, and a great 
pin stuck in his shirt; his hair was tossed over on one side, and a woman’s 
side-comb secured it; the face was colourless and wrinkled, and expressed 
great cunning. This apparition, on seeing me, clumsily raised its arms and 
eried out in a cracked voice, ‘ Voila la famosa!” and stared at me in right 
good earnest. Hethen announced himself and his business. He would like to 
make au engagement with me, but there were fifty difficultirs, almost insur- 
mountable, in the way. | knew vothing of my man, and was therefore guard- 
ed. He talked a droli mixture of French and Spanish, which made me laugh 
in spite of myself. He said he would like to engage me for five or six nights, 
but then the ditficulty to get those nights. He had his Spanish company per- 
forming at one theatre, nis ltalian company at another, and he could not think 
of disturbing their funcion, as he styled their representations. After a great 
deal of calculation and writing down about nights he came to the point, and 
wanted toknow my terms. | discovered immediately in Don Marti over-acute- 
ness and great closeness ; he had tried to frighten me with the uncertainty of 
my appearing at all, and was bent on getting me cheap; sol thought I would 
astonish him at once; and with great demureness I stated that | would ac- 
cept 1000 dollars per night, a benetit for mnyself, a half benefit for my maitre de 
ballet, and some allowance for expenses of ihe three artistes I brought with me. 
Don Marti, upon hearing this, looked at me to see if [ was in earnest, then drew 
along breath, put on his hat that he fitted tightly, and without saying a word. 
took his departure. { laughed heartily at his flight, and set to work to unpack, 
notwithstanding the doubtful state of things. 1 may as well tell you what I 
have since heard of this nondescript, who exercises undisputed sway over his 
managerial dominions in Havana. He is of Spain, and a Catalan, a large class 
here, remarkable for their unscrupulous cunning. Don Marti began his event- 
ful career in this country in the plain calling of a fisherman; and though he 
has since become a fisher of prima donnas and danseuses, he still sticks to his 
old trade. There isa story of his having betrayed to the government a fero- 
cious pirate, who was the terror of this coast, and of his getting a large sum for 
it. The calumniators of the enterprising Don say that he was the friend of 
the pirate, and an assistant in his unprincipled work ; but there is no sort of 
proof of this. ‘The business flourished under his vigilance and industry; his 
one boat soon grew to a small fleet; and he then set to work to build a fish- 
market, a neat but unpretending affair, that yields him a large revenue. Just 
at this time the then captain-general, Tacon, offered tu any contractor who 
would undertake building another theatre of grander dimensions than the ex- 
isting one, materials for that purpose, and other important facilities. No one 
coming forward, our hero of the fish-market, all scaly as he was, presented 
himself, not from any refined sympathy for the arts, but never loth to drive a 
good bargain, whetlicr selling a pirate, a basket of fish, or constructing a thea- 
tre. He agreed to the governor's proposals ; but, first cautiously got twenty 
noblemen and gentlemen of Havana to buy a box in the new house for 1000 
dollars each, by way of securing their custom and additional aid, he reserving 
the privilegeto buy them in. [n due time the edifice was erected, and digni- 
fied with the title of Tacon Theatre, and it is certainly one of the most splen- 
did temples of art in existence ; but of that another time. 

Mr. West is acaterer of a very nice dinver, though he complains greatly of 
the market, that itis badly supplied, and very dear; the cuisine is quite 
French, the wines also, ‘I'he jatter are largely imported direct from France, 
and are to be had of all qualities and at fair prices. We sat sipping our cof- 
fee when Don Marti came in, with an air of familiarity quite habitual to him 
He got up a bad imitation of an apology, in alluding to his retreat of the morn- 
ing, and began bargaining again. He was always making very stupid mistakes 
of one kind or another, but invariably in his own favour. They served him but 
little, however, as | maintained but one position, fighting with him over what 
he declared an impassable barrier of 1000 dollars per night. When he found 
me immovable, he took his hat and ran away again, dropping something about 
his interpreter and coming back directly ; and so he did in about an hour. He 
came this time supported with a very substantial prop, whom he introduced as 
his interpreter, Don Vellerino, a very stout max of under size, finely-formed 
heac, and large, dark features. His manners were rather deferential, and not 
so ungraceful as his employer. He sat down with great gravity, spread a yel- 
low silk handkerchief across his knees, and then said in very fair French that he 
came to explain Don Marti’s meaning. We all began again. Terms were re- 
stated, and we got no further than before. Dou Vellerino was plausible and 
ingenious, and he endeavoured to accomplish by crafty mancuvring what his 
principal had failed to effect by coarser means. But I foiled them both, 
and kept my position; resisted the bold charges of Marti, and the insidious at- 
tacks of hisman They left me in despair, and nothing was settled. I went 
first ta the [talian Opera given in the Teatro Principal, the oldest of the two 
theatres in Hiavana. There is a third building devoted to dramatic purposes 
by an amateur company, but small and ill-ccnstructed. But the Teatro Prin- 
cipal and Tacon are first-class edifices, and worthy especial notice. The for- 
mer stands within the walls of the town, near the top of the harbour, and is 
well and conveniently situated. Jt has small pretensions to architectural beau- 
ty of any kind, and is perfectly plain in style, and without ornament. The en- 
trance is by two small dvors under an archway, which open into a narrow cor- 
ridor, with stairs to the right and left leading to the boxes. There is a ground. 
tier, also, enclosing the pit of very good size, divided in rows of seats, each one 
covered with red morocco, with arms and back, and numbered. Nothing can 
be more convenient and comfortable. These places are called lunettas, and 
are let at moderate prices for the night or for the season. So are the boxes, 
except those oelonging permanently to several great families. In all, there are 
four tiers of boxes. ihe house is lofty, well-proportioned, and neatly decorat. 
ed ; the stage of ordinary size, and the scenery good ; the orchestra strong, up- 
wards of thirty performers in number, and of all colours, white, black, and yel- 
low—a bit of mosaic harmoniously composed, ‘Their performances are gene- 
rally correct and effective. Don Marti and his man are in the ascendant here 
He got possession of this theatre with his usual goodluck. It was managed 
previously by a volunteer commission of noblemen and gentlemon, who con- 
tracted for artistes, purchased scenery and wardrobes, and then began their 
operatic experiment. That went through the natural vicissitudes of saill-judged 
an enterprise ; the noble directors, occupied for the most part with the artistes, 
paid no attention to business, tiil loss, difficuities, and general confusion ensued, 
| and they were disposed to get rid of iton any terms. Don Marti presented 
; himself, and got the artistes and the addenda at a bargain, and the commission 
cheerfully shook off the cares and iroubles of management. 

The company now here is very good, including several artistes of very su- 
perior merit. The opera on this occasion was the well-known Norma, and I 
greeted it as an old frieud. The impetuous priestess was sustained by a fair 
countrywoman of mine, Mdlle Over—pleasing in person, with dark, expressive 
features. Her voice was agreeable, of good compass, sweet and flexible. She 
had cultivated it with considerable care, and sang correctly Her chief fault 
lay in an excess of action, and a vehement expression of the passions, that 
greatly marred the effect. But she has a soul and sentiment, the sure and 
only foundation of excellence ; and many touches of her passionate acting 
went right to the heart. She shared the honours of the evening with Malic. 
Borghese, lately of the Opera Comique, Paris, where I recollect applauding 
her in a very cleverly executed rdle in La Fille du Regiment, brought out for 
her début. She is a very sprightly and attractive singer, with a ronnd and 
graceful person, expressive eyes, and glossy black hair. Her voice is naturally 
clear and musical, and well managed. I have seen her since in a more favour- 
able part suited to her powers, the affectionate, devoted daughter of Belisarius; 
and I was greatly delighted with her singing and acting, the one neat and ex- 
pressive, the latter finely shadowed and really touching.  Belisarius was 
performed by Salvatore, in whom I recognized at unce a consummate artist ; ane 
his reputation is quite European. He came to Havana, hoping to find relief in 
its mild climate for his impaired health. His person is admirably adapted io 
the stage : tall, and perfectly formed, his fine eyes sparkle with intelligence, 
and his voice, a splendid organ, charms the ear with its rich, sonorous tones. 
He sang and played Belisarius to perfection. His indignant horror of his wife's 
treachery in the first act was :dmirably portrayed; but the succeeding scence, 
when he totters in blind and broken-hearted, quite overcame ine, The despair, 
sO appalling, expressed in the lower tones uf his powerful voice, chilled the 
blood, and the heart gave way to the impassioned tenderness he threw into the 
recognition of his faithful child ; singing the while with a true pathos and taste 
that drew tears of sympathy and admiration. Salvatore is a master of his 
noble art, possessing that finish and refinement which distinguish the great artist 
from his clumsy imitator. 

Whilst the curtain’s down, ma chére Henrietta. you will pardon my looking 
round at the new faces about me. What a cofitrast to the fair complexions | 


found the toilette of the ladies generally bad. 


ance to their bodies, tied round, as they were, witha string. The Havana 
ladies are full to stoutness, falling, indecd, under the suspicion of fatness, 
which comes of their taking so little exercise—a sacrifice they willingly make 
to preserve the beauty of their small feet, most ludicrously aisproportioned to 








e ’ . ' 
have just left behind me! Here is every shade of brown, but set off with such | 1 al- 
fine dark eyes, glowing and flashing, that one Is half afraid to Juok at them. | of doing what she likes, and I fear that my tongue and the bell will not 





the superstructure above. Their hands are pretty, aod in public are most ac 
tively occupied with their fans, which they open and shut with a coquetry quite 
seductive. It is odd so much grace can be displayed in a thing so slight. It 
is customary here for the men to visit between the acts, and | was honoured 
by a call from Don Aatonio Escovedo, to whom I brought letters, a person of 
high position and great influence, very stately in his manners, and grave as any 
Castilian is expected to be. He man*fested a very flattering interest in my 
affairs, gave me a bad character of the indomitable Don Marti, advised ne to 
insist on my demands, and rather to increase than abate them. He was cer- 
tain to be fully remunerated. ‘I'his was consoling; and I settled into a deep, 
quiet determination that I would stand or fall where I was, vis-a-vis Don Marti. 
I received a visit, also, from a distinguished American, the Hon. Mr. E——, 
who has filled various high posts at home and abroad. He predicted that my 
success here would not be unworthy the example set in the North, I hope so! 
On leaving the Opera, | had some inconvenien: proof that [ had become an 
abject of curiosity, for a thick crowd lined the whole way to my volante, and I 
feared I never should reach it. I am more comfortably lodged than I was. My 
saloon is lofty and cheerful, its chief recommendations ; for the floor is of tile, 
agreeable enough in this hot climate, and very scanty of furniture. The house 
is large, and has seeu better days, doubtless. Like all the fine mansions in 
Havana it has a courtyard in the centre, and a wide corridor or gallery running 
round it, on a level with the first-floor. In this more airy situation the families 
spend the greater part of their time, breakfasting and dining here in preference 
to be enclosed within wal's. These galleries are usually furnished with chairs 
and sofas, and are protected, too, from the sun, whose arjent embrace is ra- 
ther shunned than courted by cur’ains of canvass. 

There is one appendage to their houses I like above all others, the dear de- 
lightful balconies that grace them nearly all, of every size, shape, and material. 
Nothing I love better than to saunter and lol! up and down them, regarding the 
grave-looking house above and below, and the many unfamiliar and droll ob- 
jects in the streets. Mules laden with green corn, aod belaboured by little 
black boys, with a strong family resemblance to the monkey, yelling and shout- 
ing to the grave mule, who whisks his tail with Spanish superciliousness. And 
then those comical volantes I could look at for ever. With what deliberate 
caution they approach a corner! How nearly the practised calasero measures 
his space for sbafts and wheels! And once clear, what a cracking of whips! 
Away he goes! ‘ne streets I like greatly. They are not paved, but hard 
and smooth, and carefully watered ; very straight and narrow to exclude the 
sun. Many have awnings extending across, throwing a soft and gentle shade 
over them. The shops seem well supplied with foreign goods, French and 
English ; but I have not been in them yet. I spy Don Marti and bis man com- 
ing along the street. They look from their quiet manners—very unusual with 
them—as if their minds were made up. As they please! I found the clever 
Don had been actively at work to get up a party feeling against me. But I 
defeated his manceuvring by sending round my letters, which were quickly and 
kindly responded to. He begins to waver, [ think. * * AsI suspected, a 
decision has been demanded from Marti. He got no rest; clamours and ques- 
tions on every side. The raving and remonstrating was repeated, till, at last, 
the all-potent voice of the captain-general was heard above the din; and 
Marti has submitted with a bad grace to his doom, as he regards it. I have 
signed with him an engagement of ten nights, at 1000 dollars per night, and a 
benefit fur myself, a half benefit for my maitre de ballet, and 500 dollars for ex- 
penses of the two other artists making my theatrical suite. He might as well 
have agreed at first, and he would have escaped the half-benefit for my ballet- 
master, Sylvain, whom you recollect I brought out from Paris with me. He 
has been, of course, highly useful, and very industrious and pains-taking. His 
conduct, ia all respects, is qaite unexceptionable. I am glad he is likely to 
be well compensated. The terms he agreed to in Paris were 150 dollars per 
week ; but, as he was not bound beyond the first engagement at New York, he 
naturally sought to make hay while the sun shone. Jt beams in golden rays 
upon him here; for I give him 1000 dollars per month, and his half-benefit 
will produce him twice as much more. 3000 dollars for a month's drilling of 
his ballet recruits he is now beating up, is not bad pay. I have begun my 
practice again, and feared | should suffer badly afier so long a vacation. But 
the warmth of the climate has been most favourable to me, and my limbs have 
recovered their pliancy and elasticity with far less labour than I apprehended. 

As | was skipping about the stage a day or two since with a buoyant vivacity 
that indicates my being pretty weil en train, | heard, to my surprise, an odd 
mixture of sounds, that was probably intended for a laugh, followed by a noisy 
clapping of hands. I looked about me and beheld, in a dark corner in 
the theatre, the right worshipful Don Marti, who had been quietly on 
specting, upto this moment, the bargaia that was going to ruin him. I had 
nut seen him sinile since the first moment we met, and had no idea he could 
laugh; his rude admiration, therefore, was quite welcome ; and as he sung out 
quite lustily,* Encova! encora!’ 1 went through my paces, and curveted and 
caracoled a l’Academie Royale, till I was out of breath. ‘ Eh, bien! said Don 
Marti, ‘Buena ! buena !’ cried he, in his own lingo, and, lighting his cigarito, he 
went puffing away, wearing a look of greater satisfaction than his uncomforta- 
ble face had yet assuined ; not that he cared for or appreciated my caper- 
ings as a matter of art, but he began to think, perhaps, *it would draw.’ It 
appears that M. Sylvain has desperate work to get up a corps de tallet The 
town has been ransacked, and rewards offered ; but such a thing as a danseuse 
of the lowest degree is notto be had. There ere a few who practise Spanish 
dances, but they carry their heads far above ballet-work. Their rat rose 
hastily at the bare mention of such degradation ; and this, too, from the com- 
monest people! Here’s an awkward display of pride in rags,—just the same 
feeling that makes the Spanish beggar resist working, as an indignity, while 
he regards alms-taking or light-fingermg as praiseworthy accomplishments 
But I suspect our Havana dames of a natural apprehension, that from their 
unfitness they would risk becoming ridiculous. By dint of persuasion and 
authority, Don Marti has forced some of his female subordinates of the theatre 
into the ranks; but they are the most unpromising material that ballet-master 
ever worked upon. ‘They are willing enough, poor things ; but Natvre never 
contemplated such a destiny forthem, and has made them accordingly. Fat, 
ill-shapen, clumsy, and heavy, how can they ever be transformed into ‘sylphi~ 
des?’ Sylvain is persevering, but no conjuror ; and such a miracle is not re- 
served for our days. And, then, their colour so dark and swarthy, how can 
that be improved without scraping their faces? Just conceive of a winged 
fairy of the Opera House, as radiantly white as pearl powder and gauze can 
make ner, oeing personified by a plump mulatto, yellow as saffron, and as inca- 
pale of a feat of activity as a superannuated cow, and about as graceful. I am 
greatly distressed to see this fine ballet of La Sylphide getting up for my debut, 
marred in this lamentable way ; yet I cannot help being entertained by this 
novel treat. I wonder how the public will take it? They must be good-na- 
tured, indeed, if not offended or annoyed by the sorry spectacle preparing. - 
may quite ruin me, for the ludicrous is a dreadful foe to contend with : an 
the waddling of these brown sprites may confound all my attempts st goss: 
Nous verrons. The prices have been inordinately raised ; but quite bat the 
places are already sold for the whole engagement This promises “= and 
Marti is likely to be a great gainer; for his Theatre Tacou, where Lam to 
dance, is the largest, and he is the sole owner. It stands just outside the walls, 
aud looks on the Faseo, or public promenade. It has a fine portico of stone 
stuccoed, but separated from the main building by a court-yard, into 
which carrieges drive, letting down at the doors, three in number, opening 
on the ground tier. The interior is most striking ; the size is very great, 
hardly surpassed by San Carlos or La Scala, and far more elegant in propor- 
tions and style. The tiers are five ; but the first tier, instead of being pannel- 
led in, as usual, is adurned by a graceful iron railing, surmounted by a maho- 
gany top bannister, with small gilt knobs,,The efiecs is singularly pleasing and 
new. The boxes are divided from cach other, asin the Teatro Principal, by 
thin partitions of three feet in height, allowing full view and conversations be- 
tween neighbours; and are provided with chairs, four or six, and varying pro- 
portionately in price. It is lighted by an immense chandelier hanging in the cen- 
tre with oil-larnps ; but they give a strong and sufficient light to all pat's of the 
house, which, being painted chiefly in white, reflects it back again I should 
observe, en passant, there are two places set apart for official dignitaries of the 
highest standwg. The captain-ger eral occupies in both theatres a capacious 
box, neatly fitted up, on the ground tier, near the stage ; but just in front, in 


the principal tier, is a fine large one, tnvre ostentatiously adorneé, and occu- 
pied by a very important personage, the lieutenant-governor of the town, and 


the ‘ pres dent of the spectacle.” Iu his latter office he exercises despotic 
sway. When the bell vehind the scenes connected with his box once rings, 
the curtain must : o up, and things must goon. Ifa songor a dance is en- 
cored, no repetition can follow without consent of the bell, and which must be 
obey: d, whether disposed or not. I did not like this peremptory order of ar- 
rangement, though always willing to sacrifice myself to the public pleasure ; 
yet moments arise when a woman is inclined to fall back upon her prerogative 


Biack hair and eyebrows finish the portrait, that is decidedly one of southern | ways chime harmoriously. But I must be discreet in these parts ; ne 
growth. I feel timid in giving first impressions where unfavourable; but [| guvernors are formidable personages: they havean ugly power of suppres s 
It was mostly French; but | disobedience, by putting refractory people where they may not like to 89 

their dresses were ill-made, though of the richest material, and had an ugly | prison; and this, too atjthe shortest ‘noice. anal 
effect. I observed they wore no stays, and this gave a very sack-like appear- | where personal liberty is protected by the formalities of law, and where P led 
and property are safe from arbitrary encroachment, I am not 4 little start 

to find myself for the first time at the mercy of such summary proceeding, 
But, whatever inconvenience other luckless people may experience under such 
a régime, I have little to apprehend for myself,as I 2m decidedly popular 
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already ; and rebellious demonstrations will be treated, I trust, with great in- 
dulgcape. I havea powerful patron in the Count de Penalver, an amiable 
and influential nobleman of great wealth, who acknowledged my letters to him 
with the fullest and kindest offers of service. The countis a Creole, and takes 
a lively interest in all that touches the credit or interest of his native country. 
He regarde my coming here, as do the people generally, as highly complimen- 
tary,—a sort of delegate from the grand centre of civilisation, Paris, whose 
au'hority is reverentially acknowledged. Tne Count de Penalver is a fair re- 
presentative of his class, the native nobility. Easy and unaffected in manner, 
of engaging address, they conciliate at once the good-will of a stranger ; their 
genuine good-breeding, courteousness, and refinement of tastc, serve to com- 
plete their conquest over your good opinion. They have one quality in com- 
mon, and to a depth and excess rarely met with,—true, overflowing goud na- 
ture. I had heard a great deal of the unsubstantial character of Spanish cour- 
tesy, that it was exceedingly liberal of offer but uncertain of performance. A 
true Castilian will invite you to the acceptance of his house, equipages, and 
purse ; but always on the implied expectation that you refuse them. He 
would regard you as an untledged barbarian were you guiletessly to take him 
at his word ; but from the little! have seen of the noble Havaneros, | find 
them earnest in their politeness, zealous in their efforts to oblige, and unceasing 
in kindness. The count and his nephew called on me yesterday, and amused 
me greatly at the diverting stories he told of the excitement prevailing in the 
town to see me onthe stage. ‘The enthsiasm of their American neighbours 
has reached and infected them ; their curiosity and impatience know no bounds, 
and they seem to have no definite idea in what the attraction consists. Opera- 
dancing they know nothing about ; and, as they are informed that my style is 
totally different to the languid measure of their national boleros, they are lost 
in conjecture. Not a few expect tosee me scaling the chandelier, and alighting 
onthe top row of boxes. [| shall never, certainly, come up to such expecta- 
tions. I begin to apprehend the recoiling effect of the curiosity that rises higher 
in every succeeding place I visit, It is impossible to keep pace with the exag- 
gerated praises bestowed upon me, and sooner or later { shall come down, as 
all artificial greatness does. 

I will not send off this letter till I can send you an account of my debut, 
which will take place to-morrow night * * * * *° It isover. ‘The 
ordeal was trying and for a while the result seemed uncertain ; but I have 
got hold of them now, and the ground is firm under me. [| was just setting 
out for the theatre on that eventful evening of my first appearance, when an 
elegant equipage, with outriders, drove up, to carry me there, with the com- 
pliments of the Count de P. This was highly gratifying, if not a noveity ; for 
at Berlin 1 never went to the palace but in a royal carriage: but then the 
king and queen had always been partial tome. Such an attention from a 
stranger was hardly to be expecied. Crowds were pouring down to the theatre, 
round which stood a thick mass as I drove in. I felt a little trepidation, not 
so much for myself, as I had already gone through such stirring scenes,but for 
the adveuaturous * sylphides’ of native growth, who were to untold their wings 
fora first flight. The curtain rising, discovered me on the stage. I was 
reeogrized by a few whocommunicated the secret tothe restin the usual 
way,and the whole house broke into hearty applause. The crowd was immense, 
between 3000 and 4000, and the effect was indescribably fine. ‘The mea as 
customary here, winter and summer, were all in white trousers and dark coats ; 
the ladies in white. These light dresses were seen through the pretty rail 
around the boxes,and gave a bright cheerful aspect to an audience I had never 
seen equalled. The bravos soon died away, and the most intence silence 
succeeded. The cyes had it theirown way, and how they did stare! ‘There 
is little in the first act La Sylphide to cxcite much fervour ; but I found them 
too chilly for my taste. The appearance of the ‘ sylphides’ provoked, as | anti- 
cipated, great merriment ; anc truly they were irresistible. Their dresses 
were exceedingly ill made; their wreaths of the cheapest materials ; and, by 
way of abating the effect of their brown bosoms Don Marti had encased them 
in bright yellow chemisettes. This was putting powder on the fire. Their 
arms and legs were le'tto take care of themselves. Just before they went 
on the stage, the ballet-master, Sylvain, determined, in a moment of despera- 
tion, to whitewash them, which he actually effected with a large brush and 
some white mixture. 1 leave the effect to your imagination. But the second 
act was to decide my fate, and theirs. I felt that the public was not with 
me yet; they were cold, and almost indifferent. This piqued me, and I 
decided on attacking them vigorously. The moment came, and my efforts 
were not unavailing. ‘* Mes pointes’ astonished them, and the applause was 
vehement. I quitted the stage pretty well satisfied. It was now the time of 
the ‘ sylphides.”. They began, amid the silent wonder ofthe house. Fore 
while they observed order ; but some fatal evolutions threw them into con- 
fusion. Sylvain shouted at them,‘ Right!’ left! ’ from the side scenes ; 
but this only confounded them the more. They looked at eaeh other in dis- 
may ; the audience began to hiss, and away they went in a scamper right off 
the stage. One luckless creature was too heavy and short-winded to keep up 
with the rest; she got fairly distanced, or, perhaps, was not aware at first of 
the decampment of her companions. My eye fell upon her as she stood in 
the centre of this great stage. Hiorrified at finding herself quite alone, she set 
off on abrisk trot to the right ; but then changed her mind, wheeled round, 
and broke into a wild gallop of her own composition. This was too much 
for the house ; they fell into convalsions of laughter that I thought would 
neverend. I was heartily vexed, as fearing it would be disastrous to me ; 
but who could retain gravity with sucha grotesque event to overturn it? 
aud [ laughed along with the rest. It was impossible to bring the house back 
to sobriety ; the sight of these yellow fairies at once infected them, and the 
ballet procecded amid a badly suppressed titter. The *‘ Cracovienne’ succeeded, 
and, though warmly applauded, it did nut produce its usual effect. I return- 
ed home chagrined, and would have, at that moment, gladly rescinded the 
contract, and not appeared again. The ensuing day I received an early visit 
from Don Marti and his man, who were both greatly alarmed, and attributed 
the comparative failure of the previous night tomy wantof attraction 

rather than to the unrehearsed effects that happened. He absurdly proposed 

a change of ballet ; that would require a week’s labour and a change of dance. 

I calmed his apprehensions by my assurance that! would guarantee him, 
against loss, but was determined to change nothing, and goon. He went; 

away with a doleful and doubting face The second performance came,and he 
had guarded against mischances by clipping the corps de ballet of some of the 
fattest and yellowest of its numbers, and thus reducing it tc a smallness lodi- 
crously in contrast with the vast size of che stage; but this was better than 
mere caricature putting illusion out of countenance. I determined to depend 
on myself alone. I felt no fear, and challengec the result. The house was 
filled to overflowing, less buzzing and orga ; expectation more subdued, 
and attention more close and critical. This suited me exactiy, and I did my 
best. The audience grew warm in the first act ; I perceived they were mov- 
ing : but the second act carried them toa sea of enthusiasm that dashed and 
roared till its mighty billows nearley frightened me. The ‘ Cracovienne’ 
accomplished the rest, and my triumph was complete, I was called out differ- 
ent times, and the stage was converted into a gay parterre of lovely flowers. 
AsI passed Don Marti on leaving the theatre, who stood at the door all 
radiant in grins, I good-humouredly asked him if he would like to change the 
ballet now. ‘* Non, non. Famosa jamais !’ Truly yours. 





——— 


ROBERT FULTON. 


Falton and Steam Navigation—Memoirs of Edward Cartwright, &c. 
In our receut notices of Dr. Cartwright’s biography, we omitted a subject 
of interest and historical value, because it occurs somewhat accidentally in 
that biography, forming, indeed an episode in which Dr. Cartwright is hardly 
more than a passive spectator. The subject of that episode is the American 
Fulton and the mvention of steam navigation. The correspondence of Mr 
Fulton is one of the most interesting parts of this volume, both as throwing 
light upon the character of that extraordinary man, and as furnishing us with 
facts and detes of value in the history of the invention of steam navigation. In- 
deed, the character of Fulton is not sufficiently estimated or understood in this 
country ; chiefly, we believe, because his claime to the invention of steam navi- 
gation have been matter of vational dispute between America and Britain; and, 
as usual, there has been awakened iu the controversy so much party feeling, 
that the dispute has been conducted with a warmth, and even acrimony, by no 
means favourable to a clear and partial view of historical truth. On the one 
hand, Fulton has been put forward as the exclusive inventor of steam naviga- 
tion; the sole heir to the gratitude of posterity ; the only man endowed with 
the talents, science, experiece, and foresight equal to the achievement of so 
greata revolution. This exaggeration—not unnatural—of the merits of a 
countryman, lias led, not less unfairly or naturally, to the injustice, on the other 
hand, of denying him all share of merit ; of reporting him merely as a copyist, 
—asa man of successful enterprise and commercial speculation, and in no 
way entitled to our respect and gratitude. This is the unhappy—would it 
were the unusual—effect of controversial writing. We desire to embrace the 
opportunity which the publication of these letters gives us of considering 
e 


Fulton's cheracter apart from these controversies, aud of presenting his claims 
to the kindly feelings and estimation of our countrymen, as a man of high 
talent, refined taste, enlightened and generous views, who, originally descend- 
ed from this country, spent many years of his life among us, mingled in the 


stirring scenes of an eventful period of our history, and was, finally, to his own 









new element of admirably suited to the geographical cunstitution and 
historical position ef his young and rapidly advancing country. 

The life of Fulton contains few events of importance until the period when 
this memoir introduces him to our notice. Ambitious both of fortune and of 
knowledge, he was the founder of his own fortune,and his cwn schoolmaster— 
important elements inthe formation of character. His father was a native of 
Kilkenny, and his mother of Irish extraction : he lost the former when three 
years old, and enjoyed the blessing of an affectionate mother’s care till he at- 
tained theage of twenty-one. His natural disposition unchecked, led him to 
adopt the profession of a painter, which he practised im Philadelphia, where 
he was noticed by Franklin ; and so considerable were his talents in art that 
he was recommended to set out for England, and push his fortune in London. 
West, the painter, patronised his young countryman, took him into his house, 
and became his friend ; but art does not appear to have occupied his mind or 
his time further than as a means of respectable subsistence—a purpose which, 
for some years, answered sufficiently well. He had, however, imbibed the 
true spirit of an artist; for in the wealthier years of prosperous life, he made 
a strong effort to imbue his countrymen witha love of art, and to establish 
among them high standards of art. 

But it is as an engineer, rather than as a painter, that the world has to do with 
Mr. Fulton. He came to London at the age of twenty-one, in the year 1787 ; 
and he does not appear to have assumed eny other functions than those of the 
artist until 1794, when he took out a patent for certain expedients in canal 
navigation ! and soon aiter (1796) published a work on canals, exhibiting great 
originality, and no little invention, science, and sagacity. He proposed a 
systein of small canals, instead of large ones, to be navigated with light small 
boats of a few tons’ weight. These canals he proposed to accommodate to 
the inequalities of the country by means of vertical lifts and double inclined 
planes, to be worked by water. Had his views been carried into etfect, and 
had experience of these canals pointed out what recent researches have dis- 
covered, that high velocities may be obtained on smail canals at a much less 
expenditure of pow’r than low velocities on large canals, then, in all probabil- 
ity, @ syetem of communication might by this time have been created to rival 
railways in velocity, and to excel them in economy both of power and cost of 
transit. 

From this time it seems that Fulton ceased his practice as an artist, and de- 
voted himself wholly to the employments of engineer and mechanist ; but we 
have not been able to meet with any records of his labours as an engineer, if 
we except the volume on canals, and some patents for rope-spinning and flax 
spinning, a machine for sawing marble, and the mechanical dredging scuop, 
still used extensively both in England and Ireland for clearing canals and har- 
bours, which his American eulogist attributes to him. The prosecution of his 
inventions soon afterwards (in 1797) led him to France. 

It is here that the biography of Cartwright holds us out with the history of 
Fulton and of steam navigation. The following passage introduces us very 
agreeably to the company of two amiable and distinguished men. In 1796 

Mr. Cartwnght removed to London with his family, and the scene of the fol. 
lowing description is in this eity :— 

‘ By his removal to the metropolis, Mr. Cartwright eularged the sphere of 
his acquaintance amongst men of ingenuity and science, and his house again 
became the resort of projectors, of various merits and pretensions. His own 
manners were peculiarly Calculated to make his society coveted where his tal- 
ents were admired. No man who knew so much was so little pertinacious in 
conversation ; he had a thorough contempt for arrogance, and was remarkable 
for his openness and freedom from jeslousy towards rival and contemporary 
projectors. The coincidence of their respective views produced, instead of 
rivalship, intimacy and friendship between two such projectors: and Mr. Ful- 
ton’s vivacily of character and original way of thinking, rendered him a wel- 
come guest at Mr. Cartwright’s house. The practicability of steam navigation 
with the most feasible mode of effecting it, became a frequent subject of dis- 
course. Th writer of these memoirs has now to regret, amongst many other 
neglected opportunities of acquiring knowledge, that, from the carelessness of 
youth, such a degree of attention was not given at the time to these discus- 
sions as might have thrown considerable light upon a subject since become of 
such universal interest. Who could then contemplate... . that speculations 
apparently so chimercial should have been realized to their present wonderful 
extent? It is not assumed that Mr. Fulton, even with Mr. Cartwright’s as- 
sistance, had at that time brought his plan of a steambuat to any degree of ma- 
turity ; but it is believed that neither of these gentlemen were then awace of 
any other person hav.ng advanced towards steam navigation as far as them- 
selves..... It is, however, well known, that Mr. Cartwright did construct the 
model of a boat, which, being wound up like a clock, moved on the water, 80 
as to prove the experiment in a manner satisfactory to the inventor.’ 

These statements prove little more than that Fulton and Cartwright were ou 
a footing of familiar mmtercourse, and conversed together frequently on me- 
chanical matters. They serve, however, as an introduction to the correspon- 
dence which followed this personal intercourse, and give us a key to some of 
the allusions contained in it. 


It was in France that Mr. Fulton’s career first became attended with distinc- 
tion and importance. We find him, in 1797, in Paris, where he continued to 
reside for the next seven years, in the bosoin of a family to whom he was en- 
deared by a lasting and changeless friendship, and where he met with the sym- 
pathy, appreciation, and co-operation, so conducive to the peace of a man of 
genius, yet so rarely enjoyed by them to the same extent as in this instance. 
In this asvlum he engaged in studies of a kind well suited to discipline his 
mind, and furnish it with instruments of future achievement. The following 
picture of this happy period of mixed repose and activity, we have taken from 
the account of oue who participated in the enjoyments of this peaceful scene : 
‘ Here commenced that strong affection, that devoted attachment, that real 
friendship, which subsisted in a most extraordinary degree between Mr. Barlow 
and Mr. Fulton during their lives. Soon after Mr. Fulton’s arrival in Paris, 
Mr. Barlow removed to his own hotel, and invited Mr. Fulton to reside with 
him. Mr Fulton lived seven years in Mr. Barlow's family, during which time 
he learnt the French, and something of the Italian and German languages. He 
also studied the higher mathematics, physics, chemistry, &c., and those sciences 
which aided his natural genius in attaining that superiority which he afterwards 
dispiayed over those who, with some talents and without any sort of science, 
have pretended to be his rivals.’ 

There is no sufficient reason to doubt that Mr. Fulton discovered some means 
of submarine navigation, though, as the plan was never published, this extra- 
ordinary invention has been lost to society ; that he actually constructed and 
used with success, a vessel capable both of sailing on the surface of the water 
and of descending below to any desired depth, remaining any given time, with- 
out inconvenience to passengers. He could regulate its ascent or descent, and 
control the motion, in velocity and direction, so as to move with as great ease 
and certainty below as upon the surface. The following facts enable us to 
form some estimate of the degree of success which his system had attained :— 

*On the 26th of July, 1801, he weighed his anchor and hoisted his sails ; 
his boat had one mast, a mainsail, and a jib. There was only a light breeze, 
and she did not move on the surface more than twu miles an hour; but it was 
found that she would tack and steer, and sail on a wind, or before it, as well 
as any common sailing boat. He then struck her masts and sails, to do which 
and perfectly to prepare the boat for plunging, required about two minutes. 
Having plunged to a certain depth, he placed two men at the engine intended 
to give her progressive motion, and one at the helm, while he, with a barometer 
before him, governed the machine which kept her balanced between the upper and 
lower waters. He found that with the exertion of one hand only he could keep 
her at any depth he pleased. ‘The propelling engine was then put in motion, 
and he found upon coming to the surface that he had, in about seven minutes, 
made a progress of above four hundred yards. He then again plunged, turned 
her round when under water, and returned to near the place he began to move 
from. He repeated his experiments several days successively, until he became 
familiar with the operation of the machinery and the movements of the boat. 
He found that she was as obedient to the helm under water, as any boat could 
be onthe surface. Inthe next experiment he descended with three companions, 
and remained there for four hours and twenty minutes! at the expiration of 
this time he came to the surface without having experienced any inconvenience 
from having been so long under water.’ 

This species of sh:p he appropriately named the Navrixus, and a careful ex- 
amination of Professor Owen's description of the Nautilus might materially as- 
sist the inventor of any apparatus destined /or a similar use. 

Having dissovered the means of descending at pleasure beneath the surface 
of the ocean, and of moving in that element whithersoever he would, Mr. Ful- 


moving unseen, and his first application of it was to the uses of warfare. He 
invented missiles and projectiles of various kinds suited to this new element, 
and gave to them the name of torpedoes ; these appear to have been shells 
charged with gunpowder in large quantity, capable of being propelled through 


water by the mechanism which they contained, and so designed as to exp'ode 


whenever they had traversed a given distance. By this means he succeeded 


in blowing up vessels made the subject of experiment, one in France, another 
off Walmer Castle, and finally one in his own countrv. But he had those dif- 
ficulties to contend with which are common to all inventors of new methods 
and systerns—prejudice, interest, ignorance, and inexperience. The effect, 
however, produced by his experiments was such, that there is every reason to 





country that great benefactor who introduced there, most unqiestionably, a 


suppose that the invention, or at least his non.intervention, was purchased by 


ton next attempted to derive useful, practical results from this new faculty of | 
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Government. On this subject Dr, Cartwright’s memoir has the following pas- 


oe The Britis Ministry did not think it unworthy of inquiry how fae Mr. Ful- 
ton’s pretension to success, in 80 formidable an art, was well-founded or not. 
Mr. Cartwright, who was probably in full possession of Mr. Fulton’s secret, and 
no less impressed than Ear! Stanhope with the notion of its dangerous extent, 
was consulted in thie inquiry. On the renewal of the war, Mr. Fulton’s neu- 
trality, at least, was considered worth the purchase; and Mr. Cartwright was 
appointed one of the arbitrators, to settle the terms upon which Mr. Faltua 
consented to the suppression of his secret. ‘The terms of the award were pro- 
bably satisfactory to Mr. Fulton.’ 

These facts, if authentic, are important, and are omitted in the American 
biography of Fulton. 

The claims of Mr. Fulton, or rather the claims made for him by his friends 
(for we have no evidence that he ciaimed to be considered the inventor of steam 
navigation), have been the subject of disputes between the partizans of Fulton 
and of rival claimants, in his own country and between America and England. 
Oliver Evans, Fitch, Rumsey, Jivingstone, Stevens—all in America—had not 
only conceived the idea of navigating vessels by steam, but had actually em- 
bodied their ideas in working steam-boats with more or less success; while in 
other countries, as in England, the idea was not only entertainec, but full de- 
scriptions and engravings of the principle and mode of operation were published 
as early as 1737, and sold in London for sixpence : an in Scotland two steam 
vessels had been propelled with success, one in the year 1783 and the other in 
1789, and a third, larger than the former, was afterwards constructed with still 
greater success, in 1802. Jn all these experiments something like six miles an 
hour was the velocity attained, and full accounts of their succ ess were pub- 
lished in the prints uf the day ; they were matters of notoriety, The whole de- 
sign of a steam-vessel, propelled as now by paddle-wheels, was conceived by 
Hulls, in England, in 1737, and executed on three different scales of magnitude 
in Scotland, in 1788, 1789, and 1802, by Miller, Taylor, and Symington. We 
shall be able, from the documents before us, to arrange these claims in their 
respective places with regard to Mr. Fulton 

I: is plain, therefore, that after the dates i783 and 1789, the construction of 
boats propelled by steam, at the rate of five and six miles an hour, having been 
accomplished, and ample accounts of their performances in the public prints 
having rendered their success matter of notoriety, the subject was one of fre- 
quent and interesting discussion among scientific men aud inventors in Great 
Britain. We accordingly find Earl Stanhope, Mr. Cartwright, and others, de- 
voting their attention to this subject, and already engaged in experiments. It 
was in 1787 that Mr. Fulton came to this country ; consequently he was here 
at the very time when these early steam-boats were constructed, and when 
every one interested in mechanical matters, and associating with mechanical 
men, must have been aware of the steps which had been taken in so interesting 
and fascinating a subject for mecharical ingenuity. It was not till 1797 that 
Mr. Fulton left this country to reside in France. The biographer of Dr Cart- 
wright accordivgly shows us that the subject occupied both the attention of 
Cartwright asd that of his young friend Fulton. He says, ‘Mr. Cartwright did 
covstreet the model of a boat, which, being wound up like a clock, moved on 
the water, so as to prove the experiment in a manner satisinctory to the inven- 
tor ;’ and again, ‘At this time, also, navigating by steam was one of Mr Cart- 
wright’s favourite projects, and he conceived that his newly-invented steam- 
engine might be made applicable to that purpose’ Further. ‘Mr. Fulton's 
vivacity of character and original way of thinking, rendered him a welcome 
guest at Mr. Cartwright’s house. The practicability of steam vavigation, with 
the most feasible mode of effecting it, became a frequent subject of discourse.’ 
It is plain, then, that as far as the general scheme of navigation by steam was 
understood at that time, it was discussed by Fulton in common with others. 

A letter from Lord Stanhope to Mr. Fulton has been added by his biographer, 
and proves, as we have already stated, that the subject was then one of fre- 
quent discussion. Lord Stanhope wri'es from Holdsworthy, Devon, 7th Oct., 
1793: ‘Sir,—I have received yours of the thirtieth of September, in which 
you propose to communicate to me the principles of an invention, which you 
say you have discovered, respecting the moving of ships by steam. It isa 
subject on which I have made important discoveries. I shall be glad to receive 
the communication which you intend, as I have made the principles of mechan- 
ics my particular study,’ &c. It is plain, from the terms of this letter, that 
neither Mr. Fulton nor Lord Stanhope at this time spoke of steam navigation 
as a thing to be invented—neither alluded to the invention of steam navigation, 
but the invention and discovery of something respecting steam navigation ; just 
as at the present time we have frequent announcements of new inventions, dis- 
coveries, and improvements in steam navigation, concerning generally either 
some change in the engine, or in the ship, or the paddle.wheels, on some other 
modification of parts. This distinction between the invention of the art itself 
and the invention of something concerning the art, is of some importance, and 
we shall find it of use to us in weighing the value and understanding the true 
tenour of the following correspondence. 

Carrying with us this estimate of the amount of information posseased at 
that period by mechanical men in England regarcing the invention of steam 
navigation, and of the extent to which the attention of inventors was directed 
towards the improvement of its details, so as to contribute to its perfection and 
introduction into general usefulness, we shall now follow Mr. Fulton tu France, 
in 1797; whence we find him writing to his friend Cartwright, as follows :-— 


‘ Pars, Sept. 20, 1797. 

‘I have not had an opportunity of snswering your letter of the 20th August 
until now. I am much pleased with your mode of making houses fire-proof, 
and should be happy to see it extended to America. * * My idea of many 
of those things which may be considered as only the overflowings of your 
mind, is to convert them into cash, and adhere firmly, even without partners, 
to some of your more important objects, such as the steam-engine, boat mov- 
ing by steam, or cordelier. I have a great ovjection to partners. I never 
would have but one, if 1 could help it, and that should be a wife,’ &c 

*R Futton.’ 

Hitherto, therefore, it appears that we are to regard the inventions already 
ali ided to, concerning steam navigation, and indeed the whole subject, as far 
as it was matter of intercourse between Fulton and Cartwright, as belonging 
to the latter almost exclusively. 

Inthe following year, however, we find Fulton engaged in experiments hav- 
ing an immediate relation to steam navigation—namely, a mode of propelling 
throsgh the water by means of a fly or smoke-jack, not unlike the Archime- 
dean screw in its mode of action. 

‘ Paris, February 16, 1798. 

‘I have received yours of December 11th, at which time you cou'd not have 
received my last letter, which was dated December 8th. You speak of ex- 
pecting my return, but that, I fear, is very doubtful, in consequence of the de- 
lays at the patent office, the approaching period when I must necessarily re- 
turn to America, and the difficulty of obtaining @ passport from hence to Eng- 
land. * * Works of msgnitude I find cannot be hurried. It would give 
me much pleasure to make the produce of your mind productible to yeu. You 
will, therefore, consider what part of your inventions [ may be trusted with. 
The steam-engine, I hope, may be made useful ia cutting canals and movin 
boats, with a fly of four parts, similar to that of a smoke-jack. * * [ fin 
this apply the power to great advantage, and it is extremely simple. The 
patent law is now altering. but I fear the price will not be reduced; yet the 

yments will, perhaps, be made easy, by being 201. a year, for three years. 
My small canals are making many friends, which business I shall leave in the 
hands of acompany. ‘The celebrated Montgolfier has just made a great dis- 
covery in hydraulics; it is means of raising waters from the beds of rivers, 
by the simple movement of the stream, without either pump or wheel. I know 
him well, and have seen his model frequently at work. It is forty feet high, 
and consistiog of only two tubes, extremely simple. I also have been con- 
triving a cunous machine for mending the system cof politics, and applying 
manual labour to advantage. Of these two inventions | will send you sketches 
before my departure.— Believe me, dec. *Ropr. Fo.ron.’ 


The mode of propelling, here incidentally mentioned as the subject of ex- 
periment, does Not appear to have had the application of steam to navigation as 
the principal object, if deed as its object at all, for the writer was then ac- 
tively occupied with the endeavour to obtain the means by which his subma- 
rine or driving boat might be urged throvgh the water by the power of the men 
within it. 

It is not, indeed, until 1802 that we find him applying his powers of inven- 
tion directly to the application of the steam-engine for the purpose of propel- 
ling passsge-boats through the water; then, indeed, he appears to have taken 
up the matter in earnest. The circumstances which now, for the first time. 
induced him to do so, are as follows. Mr. Livings:one had just come over 


from America, where the general question of steam navigation had been en- 
tertained by the legislature of New York, and where Mr. Livingstone had him- 
| self constructed a steam-vessel, which, however, failed to attam the required 


minimum speed of four miles an hour. When Mr. Livingstone arrived in 
France, as minister from the United States, *‘ he communicated to Mr. Fulton 


the importance of steam-boats to their common country ; informed him of what 
| had been attempted in America, and of his resolution to 1esume the pursuit 
on his return, and advised him (Mr. Fulton) to turn his attention to the subject 
It was agreed between them to embark in the enterprise, and immediately te 
make such experiments as would enable them to determine how far, in ite of 
former failures, the object was attainable: the principal direction of these 








experiments was leit to Mr. Fulton, who united, in a very considerable degree 
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practical to a theoretical knowledge of mechanics.’ From this time Mr. Ful- 





ton appears to have zealously directed his attention to the subject, as we are 
warranted to infer from the following letter to Dr. Cartwright :— 
* Paris, 10th March, 1802 
* My good Friend,—Be so kind as to let me know how ygu have succeeded 
in your steam-eugine. To what state of perfection have you brought it? 
What will one of a six-horse power, making a three or four foot stroke, cost ? 
How much will it weigh 2? How much space will it require when rendered as 
compact as possible? What weight and value of coals will it consume per 
hour! And how soon can it be made !—I think you once mentioned to me 
your intention to use spirits of wine, and that you would obtain a power of at 
jeast thirty pounds to the square inch! Have you succeeded in these great 
objects? ‘The object of these inquiries is to make part of an examivation on 
the possibility of moving boats of about six or seven tons by steam-engine, and 
your engine | conceive best calculated for such a work, particularly as the con- 
denser may always have the advantage of cold water without adding much to 
the weight of the boat; and having the advantage of culd water may enable 
you to work with ardent spirits, and produce the desired elasticity of steam 
with one-half the heat—hence, in calculating the weight of the whole appa- 
ratus, the weight of the condensing water will be trifling: it is therefore the 
weight of the engine and the fluid in the boiler which are tobe calculated. For 
this object I believe the engine should be double, with the steam acting on the 
top and bottom of the piston, or in two cylinders, the one ascending while the 
other descends. For the particular case, where such a boat is wanted, I be- 
lieve it is of more importance to have a light and compact engine, than to have 
460 much regard to the economy of fuel, unless the additional weight of the 
fuel to go twenty miles would be more than the additional weight of the en- 
gine to economize the heat. ‘I’o gain power in a smaller space, how would it 
answer to make the boiler sufficiently strong to heat the steam to two atmos. 
pheres, or thirty pounds to the square inch! thus a cylinder of six inches would 
give a purchase of 300 Ib. ; that is 900 1b. constant purchase, which is about 
the run of my demand. As for example, 3 lb. will draw a piece of timber 
twenty feet long which presents a butt end of one foot square at the speed 
of— 
1 mile per hour. 
12 pounds 2 ditto. 
48 “ 4 ditto. 
96 “ 6 ditto. 
1200 “ 7 ditto. 


Now supposing my boat to be forty feet long and five feet wide—boat, passen- 
gers and engine, weighing six tons—it will present a front of about six feet 
resistance, or 720 |b. purchase : to run such a boat 7 miles per hour— 
Suppose the boat to weigh 2 tons 
30 passengers, with thew baggages : 
5 

one ton is left for the engine and machinery. From this calculation you will 
be able to judge what can be done by your invention ; and if by your means I 
can perfect my plan, I have got a good opportunity of rendering your engine 
productive to you, and it will give me pleasure to do so. You will be so good 
as to write to me as soon as possible, answering in a particular manner the ques- 
tions stated, with any observations you think proper, and will be so good as to 
make on my proposed attempt. Rosert Fuiton.’ 

These are the shrewd calculations of a sagacious inventor, and indeed the 
whole of his progress in this matter exhibits no ordinary degree of practical 
sagacity. It is uot, however, tobe wondered that Fulton did not at first select 
from among the many methods that presented themselves to him, all the true 
elements of success. He seems to have tried many methods of propelling, 
rather than adopt the paddle-wheels which Miller used in 1788, cad oni all 
men use in 1843. But he set about it in a proper spirit, and prosecuted his 
inquiries in a sound philosophical method. Three separate subjects appear to 
have occupied his attention ; 1, the construction of a suitable vessel; 2, the 
adoption of an appropriate steam-engine ; 3, the most efficieat mechanism for 
propelling. It 1s interesting to follow the development of his ideas in these 
several departments ; and first, of the paddle-wheel as a means of propulsion. 
Like many ingenious men in his time and ours, Mr. Fulton appears to have 
found great difficulty in reconciling his mind to the use of so simple and obvious. 
an expedient as the ordinary water-wheel. Paddles, oars, ducks’-feet, chains, 
chaplets, smoke- jacks, flies, screws, and jets—anything less known or less sim. 
ple—appear to have possessed, and to possess, greater charms for the inventive 
mind, than the simple wheel now, and then, so effectively used. Practical 
experiment and some science at last convinced Mr. Fulton of his errors on 
this head, and induced him to acquiesce in the adoptions of the paddle-wheel 
of old Mr. Miller. 

Many of these experiments were made on a small scale, and the examples 
we have seen of his methods of operation impress us with a high idea both of 
the fertility of his resources and the soundness of his judgment. Jn the spring 


-of 1802 he accompanied an invalid friend to Plombieres, through which village 


there ran a small rivulet, and on this rivulet he made an extensive course of 
experiments with his ingenious models. But this course of experiments was 
not concleded without an experimentum crucis on a scale large enough for 
practical purposes. A boat was constructed, sixty-six feet in length and eight 
feet wide, and was nearly ready for experiment early in the spring ef 1803: 
and Fulton was on the point of making an experiment with her, when one 
morning as he was rising from a bed on which anxiety had given him little 
rest, a messenger presented himself, and exclaimed in accents of despair, ‘ Sir, 
the boat is broken in pieces and gone to the bottom.’ Mr. Fulton, who related 
‘the anecdote, declared that this news created a despondency which he had 
never feit on any other occasion. Upon examination he found that the buat 
had been too weakly framed to bear the weight of the machinery, and that, in 
conseque’.ce of the agitation of the river by the wind of the previous evening, 
what the messenger had represented, had literally happened—the boat had 
‘broken in two, and the weight uf the machinery had carried her fragments to 
the bottom. His disappointment did not check his perseverance ; on the very 
day that his misfortune happened, he commenced to repair it, and to labour 
with his own hands to raise the boat, working for four-and-twenty hours without 
interruption, ‘They were obliged almost entirely to rebuild the boat, which 
was accomplished in the month of July, 1803. 

Tn wes in August, 1803, that a more conclusive experiment was made with 
his boat. It took place in the presence of the French Institute, and of a 
multitude of Parisians. The French were so grateful for this exhibition, that 
they called their early steam-boats on the Seine, twenty years afterwards, 
Fulton-boats. The American biographer states that in this experiment the 
boat did not move with so much speed as Mr. Fulton expected; ‘but he im- 
puted her moving so slowly to the extremely defective fabrication of the 
machinery, and to imperfections which were to be expected in the first experi- 
ment with so complicated a machine.’ 

nM ere we find an inconsistency in the American biographer’s statements.— 
Mr. Livingstone,’ he says, ‘also wrote immediately after this experiment to 
his friends in this country (America), and through their interference, an Act 
was passed by the Legislature of the State of New York on the Sth of April, 
1803, by which the mghts and exclusive privileges of navigating all the waters 
‘of this stare, by vessels propelled by fire or steam, granted to Mr. Livingstone 
by the Act of 1798, which we have before mentioned, were extended to Mr. 
Livingetone and Mr. Fulton for the term of twenty years from the date of the 
gee ee Now this implies an impossibility : the experiment is stated to 
nave been made in August, 1803; the application to have been subsequently 
and in consequence of the experiment, and yet the Act so applied for parsed in 
April—four months before the experiment! We therefore must conclude that 
the application for the Act had nothing to do with ths experiment, or that the 
date of the Act was later; say 1804, instead of 1803. 
P It would have been interesting to know the exact velocity attained by this 
‘irst steam-boat, and to have learnt something regarding the construction of the 
“engine, but on these points the American biographer is silent. As the velocity 
of Fulton’s next and improved vesse! was four miles an hour, it may be inferred 
that this, which fell so far short of his expectation, was considerably less. 
With this experiment, though unsuccessful, yet not unprolific m instruction 
to the inventor, ended Mr. Fulton's European experiments in steam navigation 
He went to France in 1797. For six years he was chiefly occupied in at- 
tempts to introduce submarive navigation and submarine warfare, and the ex- 
periments on — were but an episode. His plans of warfare alarmed the 
English, although they did not obtain confidence or substantial encouragement 
from the French ; and in 1803 Fulton engaged in negotiations with the British 
government, and caine over to this country, the resuit of which, as Mr Cart- 
wright’s biographer informs us, was the purchase of his neutrality by England. 


After spending some years in this country, Mr. Fulton embarked at Falmouth 


n October, and arrived at New York on the 13:h December, 1836. 
We have thusthe following dates :-— 


Mr. Fulton in England § 1787 ¢@ Ten years. 
01797 ¢ : 

——-in F’rance 41797 ¢ Seven years. 
) 1804 4 . 

———in England 4 1804 ¢ Two years, 
1 1806 4 i 


‘ al ] . 
Mr. Fulton returned to America in the end of 1806. 


- Rk + 1 
‘n this latter visit to Eng ind he appears to have accomplished two import- 


objects. He saw the steam-vessel built by Symington for Lord Dundas, 
and which moved along the Forth and Clyde Canal at the rate of nearly six 
miles an hour. This vessel was the third constracted by that ingenious man, 
and was propelled by the common paddle-wheel, driven by a cranked axle, 
now inuse. This must have fully established Mr. Fulton in his conviction of 
the practicability and success of such a method of propulsion by steam. We 
accordingly find tha: his next important step was to order from the manufactory 
of Messrs. Watt & Bolton. at Soho, a steam-engine suited to the purpose of 
propelling a boat by means of a cranked axle and paddle-wheel, and directing 
it to be sent out to him in America. 

In 1807, we find Mr. Fulton established as a citizen of New York—and 
already embarked in the speculativn of his first Americansteamer. His friend, 
Mr. Livingston, appears pecuniarily to have embarked with him. Fulton, 
however, was sole contriver of all the arrangements. In 1807, the Clermont 
was launched on the Hudson, with the steam engine of Messrs. Watt & Bolton; 
she was tried, and achieved five miles an hour. The ¢ lermont’s next voyage 
was a trip of one hundred and filty miles and back—three hundred miles, to 
Albany and back, without accident—at the mean rate of five miles an hour; a 
feat truly wonderful—exhibiting in the mind which superintended the combi- 
nation no common degree of sagacity, judgment, and foresight 

Mr, Fulton's genius was at last triumphant—his fame and his fortune were 
established. His country received, at his hands, benefits ir@alculable—a ve- 
hicle of locomotion admirably suited to the young resources and natural ad- 
vantages of that extensive and fertile continent. The inventions of Watt, 
Miller, Taylor, Symington, find their consummation as elements of combination 
achieved by Mr. Fulton, and have become practical elements in the history of 
modern society. 





PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE. 
A NEW WORK BY MR. GRANT. 


Having exhausted all that was outward in ‘ the Great Metropolis’ of Eng- 
land, Mr. Grant paid a visit to Paris, to subject the French capital to the 
process which enabled him to manufacture a dozen publications from the 
modern Babylon. But his time was ill-chosen, and his powers restricted. — 
He went to Paris in the autumn, when the Chambers had risen, the world 
was out of town, and the sights closing or closed—at least such as ever close 
in that gay capital. He was also ignorant of the language, to the extent, it 
would seem, of being unable to inquire his way. But this deficiency he over- 
came in a mode he recommends to others—engaging the hotel-interpreter at 
half-a-crown per half-diem and four-and-twopence for a whole day ; this me- 
dium of communication serving for his intercourse with barristers, officials, 
men of jetters, and other more delicate communications; unless (which in- 
deed seems to be the case) he occasionally stole a march upon his linguist, 
and ‘ pumped’ him for particular statistics, as well as for general views on 
social morals without ‘ extra payment.’ 

Still ‘ Paris and its People’ is a remarkable book. Considering how much 
has been written upon the French capital, it is no easy task to produce two 
volumes upon it in an autumnal trip, especially without being able to ‘ parlez 
vous’—and two volumes not pete “Tye anything that was ever before written. 
If it be a feat to do what no one else could do, Mr. Grant has certainly ac- 
complished it in the volumes before us. 

Coming down to particulars, ‘ Paris and its People’ consists of three dis- 
tinct features, always perceptible, though not always formally separable. The 
first and most valuable consists of matter emanating entirely from the author. 
Such are his sketches of the first entrance to Paris, the general appearance of 
the houses, streets, shops, shop-women, vehicles, pavement or no-pavement, 
with the gutters and things therein. The cafes, hotels, theatres, and so forth, 
are in the same category, though scarcely so graphic and satisfactory, as 
sometimes verging upon higher ground. But generally, when the description 
runs upon outward forms, where Mr. Grant has seen the whole with his own 
eyes, and only aims at cenveying the impression which the actual has direct- 
ly made upon his mind, the account is readable, and undoubtedly presents a 
better idea of such things in Paris than more ambitious attempts. The second 
class of composition is next in importance, and sometimes more amusing : 
it consists mainly of what may be called Grantonian philosophizing,—as 
where the traveller undertakes to settle mooted questions, or to pass judgment 
upon the characters of monarchs and ministers, morality in general, or in na- 
tional practice, with war, peace, and religion. In this division, too, may be 
placed objects of a higher class of description, where taste and knowledge are 
required to apprehend the originals,—as a public library, and a collection of 
the fine arts; though here Mr. Grant is dry. The third division embraces a 
class of subjects where the matter, even if statistical, involves the necessity 
of discrimination or some other intellectual quality to exhibit it properly, or 
is of a dull and inert character till jeliciouly applied. It is just possible, 
too, that our author’s interpreter possessed a spice of waggery ; though, con- 
sidering his rate of wage, and the absolute power he possessed over both ques- 
tiens and answers when the persen interrogated was totally ignorant of Eng- 
lish, we feel bound to say that the autecrator of the Albion, Rue St. Tho- 
mas, is a very model of absolutists. We doubt, indeed, whether he has not 
served Monsieur Grant in Paris better than Mr. Grant served himself at 
home. Here and there is a dubious story, but we have met nothing so start- 
iing in ‘ Paris and its People’ as in some of this author’s books about Lun- 
nun-town. 

As specimens of the bettermost parts of the book, we will take a few ex- 


tracts. 
THE STREETS OF PARIS. 

Nothing more forcibly strikes the stranger the first few days he has been in 
Paris, than the height of the houses and the narrowness of the streets. The 
houses in all the leading streets range from five to seven stories in height. In 
most cases they have a lively, because a very variegated appearance — 
Though all built of stone, the fronts are covered over with plaster of Paris, 
similar to the houses in Regent Street and other places in London : they have, 
consequently, a perfectly smooth surface. Most of them are painted in fan- 
cy colours ; and as these colours not only differ on different houses, but fre- 
qnently even on the front of the same house, there is something pleasing as 
well as strange to the eye of the visitor in the aspect of many of the streets. 
Iam here speaking of those streets in the most busy parts of the city. In 
these, the very large size of the houses, and the exorbitance of the rents, ren- 
ders it impossible for one individual to occupy the whole of the premises.— 
Every such house is occupied by a number of individuals; and as each in- 
dividual has a right to paint the front of that part of the house which he rents 
in any way he pleases, that circumstance will account for the various hues 
which the aspect of particular houses presents. Another circumstance which 
gives the leading thoroughfares in Paris a peculiarly lively appearance, is 
the number of signs, and the variety and size of the letters. Most of these 
signs consist of the name and business of the parties painted, as with us, on 
a board which is affixed to the wall: in other cases, the letters are painted on 
the walls themselves,—the smooth surface, to which I have already referred 
being peculiarly adapted for this. The signs usually extend over the whole 
breadth of the front; and the gigantic proportions of the letters will be under- 
stood when I mention that they are often two feet in length and one foot in 
breadth. ‘The shops are not, as with us, confined to the ground-floor; many 
of them are on the first and second-floors, to which there is access through a 
bread gateway trom the street, and an exceedingly wide staircase. What may 
appear to the English reader more extraordinary still, is the fact that some of 
the shops doing the largest amount of business in fancy-articles, are situated 
in obscure courts and localities, up one, two, three, and sometimes four pair 
of stairs. 

THE ARCADES OF PARIS. 

The arcades of Paris ought not to be passed over in a chapter devoted to 
general observations of the place. They are much more tasteful in their ar- 
chitectural aspects than the arcades of London. You feel, too, that you can 
breathe more freely in them. In walking through our arcades in warm wea- 
ther, you experience something of a suffocating sensation, which makes you 
hurry out of them as fast as youcan. In the Parisian arcades I never felt 
any sensation of this kind. They are not only light and lively in appearance, 
but efficiently ventilated. As regards the shops, again, those in the arcades 
of Paris are incomparably more pleasing to the eye than the shops in the ar- 
cades of London. The exquisite taste, to which I have before referred as so 
characteristic of the shops in the streets, is, if possible, still more strikingly 
displaved in the shops in the arcades. Here the taste and the fancy of the 


French appear in perfection. You might gaze at one of these shops for days 
together, and inspect every article in it in detail, and yet not be able to detect 
asingle instance of defective taste. You can hardly believe, as you Jook at 
the windows, cither that human hand has made the diversified articles which 
delizht vour eye, or that human hand has sufficed for the admirable manner 
in which thev are arranged. You involuntarily associate the idea of fairy 
workmanship and fairy arrangement with tie more fanciful shops in the ar 


eades of Paris. ‘To sce one of the better class of these arcades, when lichted 





up on a winter's evening, isa sight which, were it not to be had for nothing 





people would most willingly pav t 1e88 
MR. GRANT SETTLING THE UNSETTLED 

The question is often asked. how happens it that the Freneh women a1 | 
far before the women of all other countries in their style of walking? One « 
two answers is generally given to t Some persons account fi e | 
fact from the circumstance of their streets being so badly paved, al f tne 
consequently being obliged, in passing along the streets, to make 
quick steps which are so much admired in their walking. This cannot be 
the reason; because in many town England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
causeway Is as rough and the pa as bad asin Pari 
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nothing of the light, gracefiil, elasti¢ mode of walking, among the women of 
Pd _provincial towns, which is the admiration of all foreigners who visit 
aris. 


» The other usual mode of accounting for the French women’s mode of walk- 
ing is, to attribute it to the absence of ca in the Parisian houses, and the 
circumstance of the floors being constantly rubbed over with soap, which ren- 
ders them very slippery to walk on. This cannot be the right hypothesis any 
more than the other ; for it is a well-ascerjained fact, that English ladies who 
have gone to reside in Paris when they were very young, and before their 
style of walking could have been formed, hardly ever acquire that elegance of 
carriage and elasticity of step which all admire so much in the Parisian la- 
dies. My own theory is, that the graceful walk of the French women is the 
result of that lightness of heart which is so marked a characteristic in the 
French character, and most of all in female character. 
JULES JANIN. 

Though a severe critic, and a capricious man, I do not think there is any 
thing constitutionally unkind about him. 1 met with him in Paris, and liked 
his mannerexceedingly. He is in private what hea in all his writings— 
a lively, pleasant, light-hearted man, with a great flow of animal spirits, and 
having all the appearance of one who is utterly indifferent as to aie people 
think or say of him. When the servant ushered me into his room, I found 
him engaged in an active search through his library for a book, and humming 
a song to himself, evidently to his very greatdelectation. He resides in apart- 
ments in a house nearly opposite the entrance to the Luxembourg Ga - 
The house, like most houses in Paris, is very high, and Jules Janin lives 
nearly at the top. I was quite out of breath before reaching the apartments of 
the critic. 

Literary men, in Paris, are rather proverbiai fo; giving a preference to apart- 
ments near the top of the house; and Jules Janin rejoices, | am told, in the 
fact of his rooms being in the fourth or fifth story, I du not remember which. 
The walls of the apartment in which I found him were nearly all covered with 
tapestry of the most beautiful kind, atter the manner of the Cartoons of Raphael. 
Some of these cartoons are, I have no doubt, of great value, though my know- 
ledge of the fine arts is not sufficiently great to enable me to speak in positive 
terms on the subject. 

The personal appearance of Jules Janin is very remarkable. Those who 
have seen him once will never forget him. He is rather, if anything, below 
the middle height, and very stoutly and compactly made. His complexion is 
exceedingly dark ; quite as much so as that of the generality of Italians, His 
face is unusually full; and its expression, on the whole, is pleasing. He has 
a singularly fine forehead, which attracts attention the more readily on ac- 
count of the large quantity of jet-black hair, either brushed up or naturally 
disposed to stand erect, with which it is surmounted. [have rarely seen a 
more quick or piercing eye ; it is full of fire and intelligence. A patch of 
hair, which is never allowed to attain a greater growth than about a quarter 
of an inch, is always to be seen on the lower part ot his chin. What may be 
the technical term, if there be one, for this fragment of a beard, I do not know ; 
it is much larger than the tufts, or imperials, which we sometimes meet with 
in this country. I refer to it partieularly because I do not remember to have 
seen anything like it in Paris, and because it imparts a very peculiar expres- 
sion to the critic’s countenance. 

The appearance of Jules Janin forcibly reminded me of that of Sir. Charles 
Napier, the hero of St. Jean d’Acre ; only {that Jules Janin is much the better 
formed man of the two, and possesses much more regular feares. His age, 
judging from appearance, I should suppose to be about forty-five; but he ie 4 
be ayear or two older or younger. Though he reviews English books whi 
have never been translated into French, and cuts them up without mercy, 
he cannot talk nor read a word of English. He deeply regrets that he did not 
raake himself acquainted with our language in early life. Andas I was in 

retty much the sa:ne predicament in reference to French, we should have 
ooked very awkward when together, but for the presence of a third party who 
is acquainted with both languages. 

Prefixed to the first volume is a portrait of the author, which shows the ad- 
vantage of a trip to Paris, especially when used to give the last finish to an ex- 
tensive survey of fashions at home. As Apelles selected the beautiful fea- 
tures of the beauties of Greece for his Venus, so Mr. Grant has culled for him- 
self the fashions of the Parliament beaux. There is the ‘smart black stock’ 
which so struck his fancy when Spring Rice sported one in days gone by; 
there is the velvet waistcoat, and possibly (we desiderate colour) Bulwer’s 
‘Green surtout’; and there, ‘ displayed onthe breast,’ or rather on the pit of 
the stomach is a watch-guard, though seemingly not so ‘splendid’ o1 so 
‘massy’ a pledge (could it be expected?) as that belonging to the now First 
Lord of the Treasury, which he admired and has immortalized in the Random 
Recollections, But these selecte veteri are combined with an air that 
Westminster could not bestow, and the well-arranged locks have the design 
and finish ofa Parisian artist. Still, ‘nature wont give way to art.’ Ab- 
stracting the extrinsics that Fortune could take away—removing the efiects of 
the hairdresser, the tailor, the limner—and fixing the attention on the os sub- 
lime, one sees at once the facile princeps of gossiping penny-a-liners. 

New Monthly. 





THE FIGURED SATIN, 


A TALE. 

Ir is said that when men indulge in social converse, the subject is invariably 
business ; and that with ladies itis always dress. T'rue tu the latter rule, Mrs. 
Henton was, one morning last winter, deeply immersed in the absorbing topic 
with Mrs. Fuller, her visitor from London. The branch of inquiry so earnestly 
discussed on that occasion was the particular mode in which the latter lady 
should attire herself at the forthcoming ball, to be given by Sir Thomas and 
Lady Spencer of Skipton Hall, and to which both ladies had been honoured 
with invitations. The difficulty arose from the embarrassment of wardrobe- 
riches which Mrs. Fuller possessed—the question to be decided being, which 
of the many dresses should be chosen. After reviewing the collection in her 
mind’s eye, the perplexed lady declared aloud that there was not one she could 
with propiiety put on 

** Well, but there’s your blue velvet, you know, my dear,” suggested the 
hostess; ‘why not try that ?’’ 

‘*Nout for the world! After appearing in it at the Flinford’s no longer ago 
than last Monday-week, everybody will be sure to know it again.” 

“But suppose you trim it with the blond that is now upon your lavender 
tabarea!”’ persisted the hostess. 

** Wouldn't risk it on any account; no, no; it is due to Sir Thomas and her 
ladyship that I—a comparative stranger—should pay them the compliment of 
appearing at their party in a new dress. Besides, Fuller’s last words to me 
were not to spare expense. ‘Julia, my love,’ he said, * don't mind a pound or 
two, particularly if the Spencers should ask you to the Hall; for if you make 
a good impression there, perhaps I shall get some more of their business away 
from Lockit's office’ After that, you know, my dear, I could not think of be- 
ing seen at Lady Spencer's in a dress I had wors before.” : 

‘But what is to be done? Nothing good enough to answer your purpose Is 
to be had in this tewn ; for the poult-de-soie I bought of Yard the other day 
was, he assured me, the last in his shop.” ; 

Don’t distress yourself on that score,” returned the lawyer's wife. “ You 
see, as I only brought away five full dresses—fit for parties you know, my dear 
—I provided against accident. The day | left London, I bought two-and 
twenty yards of the most lovely figured satin you ever set your eyes upon |!” 

**Js it here?” inquired Mrs. Henton, her eyes sparkling with the anticipated 
delight of behelding the last new London fashion in figared satins. Mrs. Ful- 
ler said it was, and rang for her maid to fetch it. While she was doing that 
errand, Mrs. Henton sudden!y recollected a ditficulty which seemed at first in- 
surmountable. ‘* Good gracious! Mrs. Fuller, what a pity! Why, there won't 
be time to get it made up!” : 

“Not time! Why—why, the ball does not take place tili to-morrow night.” 

“Yes, but you are not in London, where the milliners r-n up a full dress in 
an afternoon, and think nothing of it. Here, you must understand, we gener- 
aly give the dressmakers at least a week.” 

«Then it is high time such indolent proceedings should be reformed,” re- 
turned the lady from London ; ** I'll see whether [ cannot get my dress done 
by the time. Which do you consider the first milliner in the town !”’ 

“Mrs. Tucker in High Street,” replied the hostess. At this moment the 
servant entered the room with the satin. It was opened, admired, re-folded, 
and hurried off to the milliner’s with a degree of expedition which convinced 
| Mrs Henton that if her friend’s alacrity were imitated by the dressmaker, the 

order would certainly be executed by the time specitied. 

The parcel had not been deposited five minutes upon Mrs. Tucker's table 
| hefore its owner made her appearance. The orders she gave were copious but 
decisive. The skirt was to be extremely bouffante, the gathers were to be 
drawn vp uncommonly thick, and the founces three deep. The corset was to 
be pique. and the sleeves short and quilled. Finally, the dress was tv be home 
| by Wednesday night at half-past six—* the latest moment!” Mrs. Tucker, 





| who smiled and rodded assent to each of her new customer’s orders ser! athe 
-| as they were delivered, looked exceedingly blank at the last of them. After 


1 perplexing pause, she timidly hinted that she was afraid the time was teo 
short 
‘** The question is, ma’am,” said Mrs. Fuller, ‘can you execu! the order by 


the time named, or can you not!’ Mrs. Tucker could not quite say—ehe 
” 


he | would consider and let the lady know by the afternoon. “ Consider!” ex- 
ves “| claimed Mrs. Fuller; “ why, the time lost in considering would just be enough 
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to eut the dress out. I see I must try Mrs. Gore over the way.” This men. 


tion of a rival was a sharp goad to the millmer’s professional exertions ; so she | brought the dress, I suppose !” exclaimed 
patience, met the milliner on tke stairs. Mrs. T i : 

“ Trying won't do for me,” replied the peremptory lady. “ If you undertake | sistany would be with them in a rageere T-MTtay teats Weatuoee, £06 
to do it, you must; if not, decline it at once. By the by, what ts your charge | and Eliza did uot make her ap 
for making a dress’? The dressmaker stated ; and Mrs. Fuller, to her aston- | customer dropped a hint about the da 


plucked up her courage, and said she would try. 


ishment, declared that it was ridiculously moderate, and esked if the dress could 
ve bower promised, provided she iy ve Jouble that sum? 

is offer produced a wonderful effect upon all present—for there were more 
in the room than the two speakers. Mre. Tucker, after recovering her first 

ise, stood in an altitude of deep meditation, plenning the entire undertak- 
ing (it was a t one ; for Mrs. Fuller’s figure was by no means that of a 
sylph), but still could not see her way clearly through it. In the midet of her 
perplexity, an assistant—who had been busily engagrd in a remote corner of 
the apartment—turned her eyes towards her mistress, and in a voice scarcely 
audible asked if she might speak with her Mrs. Fuller was struck with the 
appearance of the girl’s face when she raised it from her work to make the re- 
quest. It was pale and care-worn; the eyes—full, but lustreless—were sur- 
rounded by that red appearance which indicates recent weeping. During the 
consultation (which was carried on in a whisper), the customer observed that 
the girl clasped her hands close together, as if in intense supplication. Pre- 

she heard the mistress ask, “‘ But are you sure !” 

“ Guite sure,” replied the girl ; *‘ I will carry the bodice home to-night and 
work at it without stopping, so that by to-morrow morning I can be ready to 
take the skirt from you.” 

** Well, then, if you are sure, I will undertake it,” replied the mistress 

The bargain was therefore concluded, Mrs. Fuller was measured, and left the 
house apparently satisfied ; but before she reached her friend’s residence, an 
uncomfortable presentiment crossed her mind, and her first words to Mrs. 
Henton were, “ My dear, | hope my satin is safe with Mrs. Tucker?” 

“* Safe !” repeated her hostess ; ‘are you afraid she will spoil it?” 

“ No, not exactly that; bat they appear very poor—indeed my heart almost 
aches for the assistant, she really seems half-starved ; and you know two and- 

twenty yards of figured satin, at twelve-and-sixpence a-yard, is a great temp- 
tation—isn’t it ?” 

“Not, I feel assured, either to the mistress or the maid.’ Here Mrs. Ful- 
ler’s oye were silenced, though not banished; and to beguile the weary 
hours which intervened between the ordering and completion of the dress, she 
amused herself with the London and Pris Journal of Fashions. Our business 
is, however, with the milliner and her assistant. 

The ‘ lady’s own material” which they had undertaken, according to Mrs 
Tucker's advertisements, to ‘‘ make up,” had already been cut into the proper 
lengths for commencing the skirt, and both were actively ‘ running up the 
seams,”’ when the mistress continued a conversation which had been tempora- 
rilly interrupted, by inquiring of Eliza Emden what kind of a situation it was 
that ber father had recently obtained. 

“Oh, a very respectable one indeed,” was the reply ; ‘‘ and [ was so afraid 

u would have still refused to advance me the money necessary for his journey. 

ow lucky that the lady came in about this dress!” 

“You must not think me unkind, Eliza, in not letting you have it at first. I 
always dread giving you any money, from the use to which it is put. Your 
father takes it from you, spends it at the public-house, and leaves you with 
scarcely enough food to keep you alive. In spite of all the fatal experience 
you have had of his incurable drunkenness—thongh he ruined one of the best 
businesses in this town, and kiiled your poor mother with anxiety—yet you still 
distress yourself for his sake.” 

“Tt is too true; but now that he has got employment away from me, I am 
determined not to furnish him with the means of intoxication any longer ; for, 
as George Morley says”—Mrs. Tucker smiled at the mention of that name— 
“*as George says, when father is away he will have no one but himself to de- 
pend on, and all my earniags wil] be my own to do what I like with.” 

** All her earnings.” Poor girl! Even by the dint of the hardest daily 
labour, began early and ended late—for, besides working for Mrs. Tucker all 
day, she made fringe at night on her own account—she could command but 
little more than enough for subsistence ; yet in that she was stinted by a dis- 
solute and drunken parent. 


When all that could be done to the dress by both working at it together was 
completed, Mrs. ‘Tucker advanced the sum required, and with a light heart 
Eliza tied her night's work in a bundle aad trippedaway. The night was dark, 
all the shops were shut, and it was sume distance to ber humble lodging. Fear 
hastened her steps, and though she scemed tu be the only person abroad in the 
town, yet she dreaded meeting any one, lest they should address her, and an 
acciden? should befall her precious burden.’ She bad turned into a street next 
to that in which she resided, when a door was suddenly burst open, and by the 
light which streamed out of it, she beheld three persons engaged in a struggle. 
The dead silence was broken by their contending voices. 

On reaching home, she learned that her father had buta short time preceded 
her. She found him as usual in a state of intoxication, her kind friend George 
Morley having assisted him to bed, where he soon subsided into comparatively 
quiet, and at length fell asleep. Eliza then began to busy herself in lighting 
her fire ; but George—who lived in the same house—told her in @ whisper that 
his mother having prepared some coflee, bad invited her to partake of it in their 
room. ‘In fact, 1 had gone to the ‘ Eight Bells,’ guessing your father was 
tyere, to try and get him home quietly before you arrived, that we might have 
all had our supper in peace!” 

“Bat f am going to sit up all night at work.” 

“You are!” exci: imed the young man, gazing at her wan face, and en- 
deavouring to conceal his emotion. ‘* Why, Eliza, if you go on in this way 
you will kill yourself! But, if you must work, you can do it better in our 
room than in your own, for it has a cheerful fire, and you know I shall be with- 
in call should you require anything done that I can periorm—at all eveots, 
mother will be so glad to have breakfast ready at an early hour. Come—you 
must not refuse ” 

Eliza did not refuse a request so kindly meant, and, under the roof of 
George’s mother, her nimble tingers sped, as many fingers of equally toil-worn 
seamstresses do, when dresses, at a brief notice, are commanded by the heed- 
less denizens of fashion The night wore on, and when morning dawned on 
the industrious girl, her friead—or shall we say her lover—George Morley has- 
tened to announce that he would willingly see old Emden, her father, safely out 
of town on his way to his new situation. “If I don’t,” he said—* no offence 
to you, Eliza—but I wili be bound he'll spend the money you are going tu give 
him for his coach-hire before he arrives at Hinchley Cross, where he will have 
to getup.” Eliza shook her head sorrowfully, and gave a reluctant assent to 
the probability of the conjecture. , 

‘Where's Eliza!” said her father, when awakened preparatory to his jour- 
ney ; ‘** why does she not come and see her old father otf comfortably ?” 

** Why, she has been up ail night hard at work.” 

“All night! What is that for!” 

‘ ‘“* Why, to earn the money Mrs. Tucker has advanced her to take you to the 
actory.”” 


“Ah! she'll do snything to get rid of me. Here, hand me some tea for | moment the blood left her face, and she was pale, but calm. She answered 


breakfast; | wish you could find me a little drop of gin to put into it.” 

The wish of course was not complied with, and the vid man ate his meal sul 
lenly. He next prepared for his journey, and when all was ready, Eliza appear. 
ed to take leave of him, and to finish the work in her own room. Her haggard 
face and overwrought frame would have struck any other but the heart of a 
dronkard with pity, but Emden was in an ill-humour. George Morley, he said, 


should not accompany him, for he did not choose to be dogged about wherever ley, a person who had sought him at his mother’s request in the begiuning of 


he went, as if he were not able to take care of himself. At last he became so 
violent, that the project was given up, and having taken the money from Eliza, 
he wished her a sullen “ gord-by,” taking no heed of George. He then left 
the house. The poor girl was stung to the quick by this ungenerous conduct ; but 
the pressure of occupation, while it gave her no leisure to indulge in relaxation, 
also frequently curtailed her hours of sorrow, It was so now: her work, to 


which she was urged from the fear of breaking her word, diverted her mind | seated near Sir Thomas, suggested an adjournment till to morrow. He po- 


from reflections which would otherwise-have borne it down. George went io 
a daily occupation, but determined nevertheless to watch the actions of Em- 
en. 
Eliza worked so diligently, that her part of the task was quite accomplished 
by the time the rest of the dress arrived from Mrs. Tucker, that the two parts 
might be joined. This was done: and Eliza jooked carefully over the dress 
to see that nothing had b en forgotten. All was right, except the whalebone 
necessary for the corset pigué, which had not been sent. It was, however, two 


hours previous to the time when the dress was promised, and she made up her | of long duration. 


mind to get the piece of whalebone herself; for the air, she thought, would re- 
freshher. After hanging up the elegant dress against the door, she held up 
one of the sleeves to get a full vicw of herhandy-work. She felt a little proud 
of it, and congratulated herself on the set of the skirt, on the richness of the 
flouaces, and the neatness of the quilling, “ Ob!" she exclaimed as she shut 
the door, ** how I hope it will fit!’ 

On reaching Mrs. Tucker's, she found Mrs.Fuller’s maid receiving the mil- 
liner’s assurance that the dress wou!d be home in time—an assurance strength- 
ened by Eliza, who described its finished state. “If you believe me, Eliza,” 
said the dressmaker, when the lady’s maid had gone, ‘this is the third time 
the girl has been sent during the last two hours. ‘To be sure one can put up 
with a vast deal from people who pay double.’ Eliza told her errand, procur- 
ed the whalebone, and taking up the covered basket in which dresses were sent 





Mrs. Tucker kept her appointment with panctuaity * Well, ond ou have 
ts. Fuller, who, devoured with im- 


few minutes. The minutes, however, flew by, 
pearance. Mrs. Tucker grew fidgety, and her 
; nger of trastinga * parcel of girls” with 
articles of value. It was, however, settled that Mrs. Tucker should go to 
Eliza’s lodgings and ascertain the cause of the delay ; andshe hastened away 
to perform hererrand. Certain undefinable misgivings lent wings to her steps, 
and in a very few minutes she was at E!iza's house ; as she entered it, the 
noise of several voices met her ear, and on opening the door, she beheld a scene 
which filled her with dread and apprehension. Eliza lay on her bed ina deep 
swoon. Mrs. Morley was endeavouring to restore her, and several neighbours 
were looking about in various parts of the room endeavouring to find something 
that bad been lost. The truth flashed upon her in an instant. The figured 
satin dress had been stolen! 


One of the men in the room was a cunstable, who, when informed that Mrs. 
Faller was the owner of the dress, thought it his duty to apprise that lady of 
the loss, and went away fer that purpose. Meantime Eliza’s consciousness 
slowly returned ; but on seeing her mistress, she uttered a famt scream, and 
again relapsed into her former state of insensibility. On inquiring of the neigh- 
bours, Mrs. Tucker discovered, that while Eliza was absent from her lodging to 
fetch the whalebone, some thief had entered it and stolen the dress. As, how- 
ever, the theft had so recently taken place, some hopes were entertained that 
the depredator would be speedily detected. By this time Mrs Fuller arrived 
w'th the constable. Not possessing, even at ordinary times, a very mild dispo- 
sition, the lady was now, on so vexatious an occasion, in a towering passion. 
Having, moreover, lived in London all her life, she was continually boasting of 
being ‘up to the tricks of tradespeople and swindlers.’ It was in vain, there- 
fore, that Mrs. ‘Tucker entreated her to hear the particulars of the robbery. She 
was deaf to everything but her own voice. She was not to be taken in in any 
such manner, She knew from the first that her figured silk would not be safe 
amongst such poor people, and told Mrs. Henton so. It was a planned thing 
—she saw through it all. ‘lhe girl had stolen the dress, and Mrs. Tucker 
knew more than she would tell. As to the girl being in a faint, it was all 
sham ‘I'll see,’ she continued, ‘whether i am to be cheated out of my pro- 
pertyin this way. Here, constable, I give that girl in charge for stealing my 
silk dress.’ 
The constable stepped over to the bed, and raised the girl slowly up. The 
bloodless cheeks and the livid lips convinced all but the London lady (who had 
seen the thing just as well done by impostors) that poor Eliza was more fit 
for a hospital than a prison. Mrs. Fuller was, however, firm; delay was use- 
less. ‘ Let the girl,’ she said, ‘be taken before a magistrate at once. I am 
quite ready togo with her. It’s allasclearas day. I should not be doing my 
duty to society if I did not follow this case up.’ 
A vehicle was procured—for the neighbours would not hear of Eliza being 
dragged through the streets to the magistrate’s house—and in a short time the 
accuser and the accused were in the justice room of Skipton Hall, Sir Thomas 
Spencer being the magistrate nearest at hand. Eliza had now’ sufficiently 
recovered to become fully aware of her situation ; but surrounded by her friends 
and neighhours—above all, supported by a thorough consciousness of inno- 
cence, she was not nearly so dismayed as was to be expected. She gazed 
at the group which surrounded her, in the hope of deriving additional support 
from the presence of one who had for a long period been present in all her 
dreams of hope and happiness’ Alas! he was not there—he who had become 
her affianced but a few hours before. 
Mrs. Fuller, on being called forward, told the story of her loss, and by intro- 
ducing what she suspected with what really occurred, made it rather a tedious 
one; though she thought she had made out a pretty clear case against the ac- 
cused. When asked if she could bring forward any evidence to support her as- 
sertions, she hinted that her word ought tobe taken in the matter. Sir Thomas, 
from long practice on the bench, knew the value of evidence as well as most 
men. He perceived that Mrs. Fuller's suspicious disposition, and the disap- 
pointment about her dress, had coloured her evidence a little too highly. Turn- 
ing, therefore, to the suffering girl, he asked her—not as a prisoner whether 
she had any defence to make—but “ if she could offer any explanation of the 
mysterious disappearance of the garment.” Eliza had now recovered her self- 
possession: the indignation which some of Mr. Fuller's statements inspired, 
gave her nerve, and she narrated simply all tha’. had happened to her from the 
moment she took part of the dress hume to that of its abstraction from her 
lodging. Mrs. Tucker and Mrs. Morley both attested to the truth of her state- 
ments, and the magistrate gave his decision. Among other things he remarked, 
that “ta person wishing to steal the silk would have dune so before it was made 
up, as being in that state much more marketable. In the second, it was not 
likely that a girl would sit up all night and work incessantly for the purpose of 
purloining the fruit of her own labour. You are therefore, Eliza Emden, dis- 
charged from custody, nor does the least suspicion of impropriety or dishonesty 
remain upon your character.” Mrs. ‘Tucker immediately came forward and 
took Eliza’s hand to withdraw her from the degrading part of the room in which 
she stood—that allotted to prisoners. Mrs. Fuller ielt great difficulty in con- 
cealing her disappointment at the result. She was vo less convinced than 
ever; and, like other hasty-judging persons, consoled herself with suspicions. 
She could see through a mulstone as soon as anybody else. ‘ The fact is,” 
she said to herself, ‘the girl is pretty—in short, I pity poor Lady Spencer from 
my heart. To be sure, that is no business of mine; still justice is justice.” 
But something presently occurred to put her into a better humour. ‘The ma- 
gistrate had not done with the case yet. ‘ Though,” he said, addressing Eliza, 
“| have totally exonerated you from any participation in the robbery, yet, as 
the stolen article was entrusted to your care, you are bound to do everything 
in your power to discover the thief, and to bring him or her to justice. Now,” 
continued Sir Thomas with emphasis, * have you no suspicion of the criminal ! 
Do not answer the question hurriedly: take time—call to mind all the persons 
who might, by possibility, be concerned in the Jepredation.”” Eliza considered 
for a few minutes, and answered that she had no suspicion of the thief what- 
ever. ‘ Then,” said Sir Thomas, “I think it my duty to go over the evidence, 
not for the purpose of impeaching any particular individual, but to assist in 
clearing up this mysterious affair. It appears that the only persons in the 
house curing the time the dress was also in it, were George Morley, his 
mother, and yourself. Upon Mrs. Morley no shade of suspicior rests, and, as 
far as I can see, the charge lies between you and the young man wha, it ap- 
pears, invited you to the house. Strong suspicions, I am sorry to say, rest on 
George Morley, for, from the time he left home for his work, he had not been 
heard of. The constable has ascertained that he did not make his appearance 
at his workshop after breakfast-time. He has been searched for as well as the 
shortness of the time will admit, and is not to be found. Now, 1 ask you 
solemnly, and on your word of honour, do you know where he is!” 

Eliza was silent. When first George Morley’s name was breathed by the 
magistrates with the same breath which tainted it with suspicion, she coloured 
deeply, her head swam, and she leant on her mistress for support. In another 


firmly that she did not know where George Morley was at that moment, but 
that if she did, she would tell without the least hesitation. ‘‘ Would,” she 
added, ‘that he were here!" 

“« Perhaps he will be here presently,”’ returned Sir Thomas ominously. The 
truth is, that when, during the examination, he saw the turn the evidence was 
taking, he privately despatched a constabie with a summons for George Mor- 


the affair not having found him. ‘* We will,” concluded Sir Thomas, ‘ wait 
till he arrives.” 

It was now late, and two or three carriages had drawn up to deposit the first 
guests of the party. Mrs. Fuller grew fidgety ; she would not have time to 
make the necessary arrangements concerning the ‘blue velvet and blond,” to 
which she was now driven as a substitute for the new figured satin; and, being 


litely told her that it was a principle with him to let nothing—not even hospi- 
tality—interfere with the administration of justice; and hinted, that for a 
while her presence might be dispensed with Mrs. Fulier eagerly took the 
hint, and hastened to Mrs. Henton’s to make her toilette. 

The silence which ensued rendered:Eliza's terrible suspense the less endura- 
ble. Though she felt an inward consciousness of her lover's innocence, yet 
she trembled when she recollected his suspicious absence from his occupation, 
which gave so deep a colourto the charge. Her suspense was not, however, 
In abont a quarter of an hour George Morley made bis ap- 
pearance in charge of the summoning officer. He trembled, his lip quivered, 
and he glanced round the room with an eye heavy with grief and apprehension. 
When he met Eliza’s glance he tried to smile, bat the muscles of his face 
quivered, and his eyes were, instead, filled with tears. Sir Thomas mildly ac. 
quainted him with the nature of the proceedings. He was not charged with 
anything; though it would be as weli for his own seke ty give, if he chose, an 
account of how he had passed the day since he left work to go to breakfast. 
There was a pause. Morley seemed unable to speak ; he breathed hard, and 
pressed his hand tightly on his chest, as if he dreaded being choked. Even 
when the power of utterance returned, he showed an unwi'lingness to 
vec it. His first words embodied a complaint that he had been taken by sur- 
prise. 

“ No such thing,” interposed the ignorant constable, “ you were taken in a 





home, promised to meet her mistress at Mrs. Hen‘on’s house in half an hour. 


January 20, 


This blunder woald have caused a smile at any other time, but the state- 
ment it conveyed bore too hardly in corroboration of the suspicions against 
Morley, not to impress the magistrate more seriously. ‘The public house nam- 
ed—one in the outskirts of the town—was not the place to find a well. disposed 
young man; but it was the place to find pedlars and ether characters, among 
whom such an article as a satin dress would find a ready sale. ‘'I caution you, 
that whatever you may say will be recorded and used against you,” resumed 
Sir Thomas Spencer; “but if vou can give a satisfactory account of this day’s 
proceedings, it will be well for you.” Again the young man hesitated—he cast 
a piteous look towards Eliza, who stood intensely anxious to catch} the light- 
est word he would let drop. At length, being again pressed, he began :-— 
“ When he left bis home he determined, in spite of old Emden’s forbiddance, 
to watch his movements, as he feared the drunkard, instead of going straight 
to Hinchley Cross, would spend the money for his coach-hire in drink. He dog- 
ged him till the old man was fairly out of the town, and then returned to his 
master’s to work. He left as usual to gu home to breakfast, and on his way 
back, to his grief, he again saw——” Here Morley stopped suddenly short. 
His eye had fallen upon Eliza. She was leaving torward, drinking in ever. 
word her lover uttered, as if her life hung on his accents: ere he could finis 
the sentence, a deep groan had escaped from her, and she clasped her hands 
imploringly towards him in an agony of supplicatiun. He looked intently at 
the beloved suppliant for an instant—his eyes wandered to and fro in hasty 
consideration—and a new, a horrible light broke in upon him! The presenti. 
meat which darted into Eliza’s mind before he could say who he ‘* again saw,”” 
filled his own ; though unintelligible to all else, it was too, too pla to them, 
George knew full weil what Eliza supplicated, and determined, though at the 
risk of his own character, to grant it—it was his silence. Turning, therefore 
to the magistrate, he said firmly, ‘‘ This is all I have to say.” 
This emotion on the part of Eliza and George Morley did not escape Sir 
Thomas Spencer. Unable to fathom its true cause, he construed it intoa 
silent caution given by the girl to her lover not to criminate himself. After, 
therefore, a long consultation with his clerk, Sir Thomas decided to adjourn 
the case for further hearing, and that meantime George Morley should be kept 
a prisoner in the town jail. At this decision Eliza, still and death-like as she 
stood, made an effort to speak, but the effort nearly choked her, and she found 
relief in strong hysterics. George Morley, on the contrary, was firm and col- 
lected ; a weight had been removed from his mind ; and whatever he suffered 
or was to suffer, he was glad to bear, for he felt that it was for Eliza’s sake. 
As he was dragged away trom Skipton Hall, sounds of merriment end music 
smote his ear, lights streamed from the windows, brawling servants impeded 
his egress from the gateway. ‘Ihey jeered him, but he cared not—he suffered 
for Eliza’s sake, and bore all cheerfully, proudly. Meantime, every attention 
was paid to Eliza: Sir ‘Chomas Spencer, having retired to his guests, was over- 
whelmed with questions concerning the interesting affair; for of course it was 
the stock story of the evening. Mrs. Fuller, who had arrived in the faded 
glories of velvet and blonde, was an object of attent on and interest. Mean- 
while, Lady Spencer considerately sent her maid to inquire about Eliza, Mrs. 
Tucker was with her, and declared that the unhappy girl was too ill to be re- 
moved to her own home without danger. Upon hearing this, her ladyship im- 
mediately gave orders that a room in the house should be given up to her. 
This was done, andj when Mrs. Fuller heard of it, she made an aside-speech 
to her friend, Mrs. Henton, concerning Sir Thomas's Jenity during the exami- 
nation, and pitied Lady Spencer's unsuspecting innocence. 

As might be surmised, the effect of the events of the day, which in a metro- 
polis would have been scarcely noted, produced a great sensation 1m the little 
town of T. Next morning exaggerated accounts of the examination before 
the magistrates flew like wildfire from mouth to mouth ; conjecture, suspicion, 
accusation, and wonder, occupied the townsfolk by turns. But ere mid-day 
the mystery was solved. At that hour a new and even more painful scene 
than that acted on the previous day, was commenced in the justice-room of 
Skipton Hall, The actors were not all the’same, for Eliza was not present. 
Sir Thomas Spencer had taken his seat—George Morley confionted him. The 
landlord of the ** Eight Bellis” was also there, and with him a man with a sun- 
burnt Jewish countenance. On the table were laid, beside a bundle loosely 
tied up in a cotton kerchief, a pair of handcuffs. Presently Mrs. Fuller entered, 
and Sir Thomas desired that “ the prisoner might be brought in.” This was 
done, and an old man appeared, whose aspect excited di-gust ra‘her than pity. 
His dress was dirty and disordered, his countenance showed he had not many 
hours recovered from a drunkendebauch. That wretched culprit was Emden. 

To go through the whole examination would only be protracting a too pain- 
ful scene ;a summary of it will be sufficient. It came out in evidence that the 
drunkard discovered, wher he left the house, Morley was watching him, and 
went in the direction he oughtto have gone, ull suspicion was lulled, and the 
young man out of sight. He then returned, and spent the money his daughter 
had given him at a public house. While Morley was returning to breakfast, he 
learned where old Emden was, and went to him, By his entreaties he so 
worked on the old man, that he made him ashamed of his conduct ; but how was 
he to remedy the consequences! The only chance of his getting the situation 
was'going to it by the evening coach, and he hadno money for the fare. 
| Gearge left him in the hope of borrowing it once more for that purpose ; but 
while he was gone, a pedlar who was present asked if he had got anything to 
sell? Emden said he would see, and promised to meet this travelling trader 
atacertain hour. He went to bis daughter's room, saw the dress, took it to 
the pediar, sold it, and commenced driaking again. He was consequently oo 
late for the evening coach, and rambled away to another house to sleep, In 
the morning the stir made about the affair in the town alarmed the pedlar, 
who went to a constable and gave up the dress, and, divulging the thief, Em- 
den was arrested, and the presence of George Morley only required as a wit- 
ness 

Sir Thomas, asa magistrate, censured him severely ‘or allowing him- 
selfto be sacrificed to conceal the real culprit ; but, as a man, guessing the 
motive, honoured him highly for his heroism, as after events proved. Tne un- 
happy old mau, whu cared not for risking the disgrace of his own daughter, pro- 
vided his own vile appetites were satiated, was forthwith committed for trial, 
and finally transported, but outlived his sentence scarcely a year. 

Eliza did not leave Skipton Hall antil obliged todo so to become a wife. 
Lady Spencer einployed her constantly as her seamstress, and only parted with 
her when, through Sir Thomas's patronage, George Morley commenced busi- 
ness on his own account, and claimed his bride to grace his new house. Mrs. 
Tucker has lived with them eversince. Mrs Fuller was made ashamed of her 
suspicions, and fully atoned for them to Eliza, Long afier she returned to 
London, she kept the gown, only wearing it on state occasions, for in spite of 
the tossing and tumbling it got, she often declared that of all her extensive 
wardrobe, the dress which fitted best, and was most tastefully made, was her 
“figured satin.” 














ee 
MAIL.POSTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Postine—that is to say, the conveyance of individuals and epistles from one 
stage to another—has been carried to a point much nearer perfection in 
Great Britain than in any other civilized country. Speed, certainty, and se- 
crecy, have for nearly a century been the characteristics of the English post- 
office ; and now that the penny postage is established, cheapness is added to 
those exceliences. That the advantage of the modern system of conveyance 
may be fully appreciated, it is only necessary to contrast it with that which 
existed in former times. 

Those who imagine that the invention of posts is of modern date, are much 
deceived ; for it is more ancient than any of the social and political expedients 
that have been handed down and carried on from remote antiquity to the 
present day. When history emerges from tradition, and assumes an authen- 
tic form, we find it mentions posts as having been in regularoperation. Job 
compares the transitoriness of life to the swiftness of a post; andin Jere- 
miah we find the regularestablishment of stages or posts* described with 
precision—* One post shall run to meet another, and one messenger to meet 
another, to show the king of Babylon that his city is taken.”  ‘I'kis passage 
implies a regular chain of couriers (indeed the Hebrew word which is ren- 
dered “post” significs a runner or courier), who had fixed upon rendezvous 
for the purpose of *‘ meeting” and passing the news on from stage to stage. 
In Persia, a complete system of posting was established as far back as the 
reign of Cyrus, above five hundred years before the Christian era. Having 
considered what journey a horse was capable of performing in the course of a 
day, the Persian king ordered stables to be prepared at the proper distances 
from each other, and stationed horses in each of them, with persons to take 
care of them and have them in readiness. He placed alsoa person at each 
of these stations, who might receive the letters brought to them and hand 
them over to others, taking due care of the tired men and horses, and 
providing others fresh and prepared for going forward. Inthis manner the 
conveyance was to be carried on successively by night as well as by day— 
| an arrangement so complete that Xenophon thus speaks of it in his Cyrope- 
dia: “*Some say the progress was more rapid than the flight of cranes. 
Ifthis be an overstatement, it is, however, certain that no journey bya 
human being made on land was ever so expeditious.” The Persian post was 
}so well established, that it continued to flourish when Herodotus wrote, 
| which was a hundred years later, during the reign of Xerxes. ‘‘A man 
and horse were,”’ he says, “ posted at the regular intervals of a day's jon- 
ney, to deliver the letters to each other in succession, till they reached the 








public house.” 


* The word post is derived from the Latin positus, stationed or placed. 
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of their destination.” From one relay to the other the journey was to 
performed in the time prescribed, whatever might be the state of the 
weather or the obstacles of the way: and the historian remarks, that 
nothing mortal was cver known to proceed with greater celerity. The post- 
houses were handsome structures, and between the Augean Sea and Susa, 
the capital of Persia, there were one hundred and eleven of them, each a 
day’s journey apart. There was a post master in each who, if we may 
credit Plutarch, wasa person of some consequence, Darius Codomanus hav- 
ing been one of them. 
hese posts were, however, strictly government concerns, for the trans- 
mission of instructions and despatches. When private individuals made 
use of them, they did so at the risk uf the contents of their letters being di- 
vulged to the government through the couriers. Hence epistolary corres- 
ndence could only be intrusted to servants, hired messengers, or travel- 
ing friends, and was always carried on with great chances of miscarriage 
from the treachery or negligence of the irrespunsible bearers, and from the 
disordered state of ancient manners. History teems with instances of pri- 
vate hands and special messengers betraying their employers; it also furnish- 
es instances of the curious expedients which were resorted to for the secret 
transmission of written information from one person to another. Artaba- 
zus, a Persian general, when laying siege to Potidwa (afterwards called Cas- 
sandra), in Macedonia, was informed that the besieged general was anxious to 
turn traitor and deliver up the city by stratagem. It was, however, a matter 
of the greatest difficulty and danger to the two generals to interchange in- 
telligence—the citizens being staunch and incorruptible—and the following 
expedient was adopted:—A letter was written on a scroll, and wound 
round an arrow, which was shot from a bow so as to reach a certain place 
agreed upon; and an answer was sent back by the same method. On one oc- 
casion, however, Artabazus missed the mark, and the arrow instead of falling 
where it was intended, struck the shoulder of one of the citizens. The people, 
gathering round him, and taking up the arrow, on which they found the 
letter, carried it to the proper authorities, and thus the plot was discovered. 
Histiaus, the tyraut of Miletus, hit upon a much moresubtle expedient. 
Wishing to convey secret inte!ligence from Susa to his friend Aristagoras, 
at Miletus,he shaved the head of a servant, on whose fidelity he could rely, 
and wrote, upon his skull, a letter containing his secret. After this was done, 
the hair was suffered to grow again, and as soon as this had taken place, the 
man was sent to Miletus, where he safely arrived, and delivercd his mes- 
sage to Aristagoras, who was to cause his head to be again shorn, and to 
read what was inscribed upon it. 

The Persian pian of posts was adopted at an early date, and has been 
carried on since throughout the whole of the eastern world. The Mogul 
emperors brought it to great perfection, having established a system uf com- 
munication between the most distant provinces of their vast empire. Sir 
Alexander Burnes met with the ruins of some of these posts. ‘ Onour way,” 
he says, ‘we could distinguish that the road had been once made, and also 
the remains of the post-houses which had been constructed every five or six 
miles by the Mogul emperors, to keep up a communication between Delhi 
and Cabool. They may even be traced acrossthe mountains of Balkh.”* 
The couriers of Hindostan are a faithful and couragcous race of post- 
men. When obliged, as they frequently are,to cross a river, they deposit 
their letters in their turban, and thus preserve them from wet, swimming 
across to the opposite shore. One of these men having failed to make his 
appearance at the appointed time, messengers were despatched to search for 
him. On the banks of ariver which flowed across their route lay the dead 
body of an alligator, with its jaws distended, as if it had suffered a violent 
death. They proceeded to examine it more closely, and discovered the head 
of the unfortunate courier completely choking up the passage of the throat, 
so that the animal had died from strangulation; the letter was found unin- 
jured in the turban. ‘The Chinese continue a similar system, the government 
couriers holding a very respectable rank in society. 

Concerning the first introduction of posts into the western world, history is 
silent; but the evidences of extensive commerce and frequent correspondence 
furnished by the remains of ancient Greece, convince us that some regular 
system of transmission must have beenestablished and conducted ; yet noth- 
ing respecting its details can be learnt. The Spartans hada curious and in- 
genious method of conveying secrets frum one to another by means of the 
*‘scytale.” This consisted of two rollers of wood made with the utmos% exact- 
ness, of the same length and thickness. Every general was furnished with 
one of these on taking the field: its duplicate remaining with the govern- 
ment. When a seerct despatch was to be sent, a leather s'rap was wound 
neatly round the cylinder so as to cover it completely. The orders were 
then written upon the leather, across the surface formed by the evenly- 
wound strap. The leather was then unwound, which of course threw the 
words and letters inscribed upon it into illegible confusion; but, on reach- 
ing the general, it was re-wound upon the duplicate cylinder in his posses- 
sivn, and all the letters were again brought into their proper plaees, 
so as to be easily deciphered. 

The Romans continued long without any official arrangements for the 
conveyance of letters, and even Cicero—the most copious o! ancient episto- 
larians—complains of the want of a post-service. Letters in his time were 
committed to private conveyance, or to a slave called tabellarius. Augus- 
tus Crsar was the first to remedy this inconvenience, by placing young inen 
at moderate distances upon ail the high roads, to facilitate communication 
to and from the most distant provinces of the Roman empire. ‘These were 
soon replaced by chariots and horses, and the successors of Augustus 
improved the establishment so effectually, that the ‘ posts of the Cessurs” are 
amongst the celebrated things of antiquity. ‘The empire was taxed to main- 
tain 1; and at first, as no regular relays of horses formed part of the 
institution, the 1éssengers seized any horses they could find, and thus those 
who possessed them had to bear an additional and irregular tax. ‘Trajan, 
however, altered this, and provided horses especially for the public service. 
At each post ten horses and ss many postillions were kept, and the usual 
rate of travelling was from five to eight stations per day. 

The modern history of posts is obscure. Some ascribe their introduc- 
lion in France tothe time of Charlemagne, but an ‘ordinance, dated 19th 
June, 1464, puts it beyond doubt§ that Louis XI. was their originator. ‘This 
suspicious prince desired to facilitate communication with various parts of 





his kingdom ; less with the enlightened view of benefiting his subjects than’ 


for the purpose of obtaining speedy information of their plots and trcasons, 
and his posts were for the exclusive use of the court. A regular postoftice 
was established in 1619 ; many years later than one had been begun in Ger- 
many by a private individual, Count de Faxis. In 1616 the Emperor Mathias 
‘created the office of post-master-general, which was to remain a hereditary 
fief in the count's family. 

In England, Charles I. first placed the post service upon a business-like 
footing in 1635, it having previously existed in a loose and badly managed 
‘condition ; and his arrangements may be properly regarded as the origin of the 
British post-office. A post was established from London to Edinburgh, an- 
‘other to Holyhead, and a third to Plymouth and Exeter. The journey from 
London io the termination of each of these lines, and back, was appointed 
‘to be performed in six days—a regulation which We cannot believe was ever 
complied with in the London and Edinburgh route in those days of bad 
roads and sorry hacks. Besides relays of horses were not provided ; one man 
and horse accomplishing the whole ride, and taking the necessary rests by the 
way. This system, with the addition, on some stages, of mail carts, was con- 
tinued up to the middle of the last century ; by which time a communication 
was established between the principal places in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. ‘The rate at which letters were conveyed may be termedarate of 
slowness rather than of speed; it averaged no more than three miles and 
a-half an hour. ‘The Bath mail, for instance, did not arrive from London 
till the second evening after its departure ; whilst the delivery of letters was 
irregular, and the mode of conveyance insecure ; robberies of the mai! having 
been a common occurrence, What rendered these defects the more strik. 
ing, wasthe fact that ordinary stagecoaches were in full work, which con- 
veyed their passengers at double the rate of speed. This state of things 
necessarily limited private correspondence to occasions of the most urgent 
necessity, and we have been assured by an old gentleman of Edinburgh, that 
he remembers une arrival of the London mail which consisted, on that day, 
ofa single ictter! Reform was, when the evil became so glaring, loudly 
called for; and in the year 1784, a new plan was entered upon. Mr. Pal- 
mer, a theatrical manager, laid a plan of post-office reform before Mr. Pitt, 
then at the head of affairs, and it was eventually adopted, after much 
opposition from the post-office functionaries. It simply consisted of trans- 
mitting the mails by four-horse coaches, as passengers and small parcels 
were already conveyed. : This experiment, when fairly tried, was found to an- 
swer so well that the post-office revenue rapidly increased. For twenty years 
before these changes had been effected, the average revenue per annum was 
only L.150,@00; ten years after the alteration, it rose to L.400,000; and 
twenty years later, to L 700,000; having more than quadrupled in thirty 
years. 
~ We now come to the mail-coach system of Great Britain, as begun by Pal- 
mer, and now nearly ended by the railroads. ‘The conveyance of letters upon 
each line of road is contracted for by different coach-masters : the letters be- 
ing always in charge of a government servant or guard. The contractor 

s bound by certain restrictions as to time: by which means punctuality is 
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which is allowed and taken for journeys, shows that mail coaching bas beer: 
brought to a degree of perfection which it seems hardly within the bound: 
of possibility to exceed. When Palmer's plan was first adopted, the time 
allowed for the 400 miles between London and Edinburgh was seventy hours : 
whilst, just before the rise of railroads, the mail went over the same ground 
daily in forty hours, with such regularity * that,” said Nimrod, ‘ we may 
set our watches by it at any point of her journey.” Stoppages included, this 
approaches eleven miles in the hour, and by far the greater part of it is 
performed at night. This is mentioned not as an extraordinary instance ; 
for mailcoach travelling was, at the end of the ante-railroad period in 1836, 
nearly as quick all over the country. By a parliamentary return for that 
year, we find that the average speed of muil-coaches was in England 8 7-8 
miles per hour, and in Scotland and Ireland 8 1-4 miles. The gross distance 
travelled over in Great Britain at this rate, during the same year, was 6,233,478 
miles. 

To insure continued punctuality at this speed, the best management and 
the best horses are of course employed. ‘These are hired by contract, at so 
much per mile. The number of horses required for a four-horse mail 
for each journey generally coincides with the number of miles—for every 
mile a horse—each team taking the mail its allotted stage up and down. 
Jt would appear, at first sight, from the rate at which the animals are obliged 
to run, that cruelty is exercised ; but the reverse appears to be true. Their 
proprietors, says Nimrod—whose authurity on the subject is undoubted— 
“have at length found ovut—though they were a long time before they did 
discover it—that the hay and corn market is not so expensive as the horse 
market. They have, therefore, one horse in four always at rest; or, in other 
words, each horse lies still on the fourth day, thus having the advantage 
of man. For example, if ever we turn coach proprietors, or ‘get into har- 
ness,’ as the proper term is, we shall keep ten horses for every ten miles, 
stage we engage to cover. In this case eight horses only will be at work® 
four up and four down. Ifthe stage be under seven miles, nine horses 
may dothe work; but no horse ina fast coach can continue to run every 
day, the excitement of high keep and profuse swe:ting producing disease. 
In practice, perhaps, no animal tvuiling for man, solely for his profit, leads so 
easy and so comfortable a life as the English coach-horse. He is sumpt»- 
ously fed, kindly treated, and if he do suffer a little in his work,he has twenty- 
three hours in the twenty-four of luxurious ease. He is now almost a stranger 
to the lash, nor do we ever see him with a broken skin; but we often see him 
kick up his heels when taken from his coach, after having performed his stage 
of ten miles in five minutes under the hour. So much for condition. No horse 
lives so high asa coach-horse. In the language of the road, his stomach is 
the measure of his corn; he is fed ad libitum. The effect of this is visible 
in two ways; first, it is surprising to see how soon horses gather flesh in 
this severe work, for there is none more severe whilst it lasts; and, secondly, 
proprietors find that good flesh is no obstacle to their speed, bnt,on the contra- 
ry, operates to their advantage.” The average period of each horse’s service 
does not exceed four years. ‘* Our present mail-coach work,” continues Nim- 
rod, writing in 1832, “ reflects the highest credit on the state of our roads 
and everything connected with them. Itwill be borne in mind that, with 
one or two exceptions, they all begin their journey at night, and those which 
perform very long distances have two nights to one day; yet see the wonder- 
ful regularity with which they arrive, and the few bad accidents they meet 
with. But, indeed, all our night travelling in England is deserving of high 
praise for the expedition and regularity with which it is conducted ; and we 
have reason to believe fewer accidents happen to night coaches than to such 
asrun by day. This, however, may be accounted fer. Barring fogs, it mat- 
ters not how dark a night is, as our lamps supply the light of the sun.” 
Now, however, coach-horses are fast disappearing from the roads altogether; 
admirably as they do their work railroads do it better. At present, letters are 
sent twice a-day by coach and rail from London to Edinburgh in twenty- 
eight hours each journey. This presents a strong contrast to mail-coach 
affairs of the olden time. Up to 1763, the mail only travelled three timesa- 
week, and was allowed eighty-five hours to go, and one hundred and thirty- 
one to return; yet the contrast will, in all probability, become stronger in 
1844, when the railroad will be completed along the whole line, and the 
time for transmitting a letter from the English to the Scottish capital will be 
nearly half what it is even at present, or sixteen hours. 








COL SIMCOER’S JOURNAL. 

We present our readers with some passages from the Millitary Jouraal of 
Col. Simcoe, a work lately published by Messrs. Bartlett and Welford, and 
which we recently noticed in our columns, giving then, nearly entire, the me- 
moir of the author prefixed to his Journal. The scenes of the passages selected 
will indicate the spirit of the narrative, generally, and serve to interest particu- 
larly the New York citizens, and the inhabitants of New Jersey. 


There was a general rumour of an intended attack on New York. Lt. Col. 
Simcoe had information that fifty flat-boats, upon carriages, capable of holding 
seventy men each, were on the road from the Delaware to Washington’s army, 
and that they had been assembled at Van Vacter’s bridge, upon the Rariton. 
He proposed to the Commander in Chief to bum them. Sir Henry Clinton 
approved of his plan, as did Earl Cornwallis, and directed it to be put into ex- 
ecution. Colonel Lee, with his cavalry, had been at Monmouth; Sir Henry 
Clinton, upon Lieut. Col. Simcoe’s application to him for intelligence of this 
corps, told him, that by the best information he had, Lee was gone from that 
part ofthe country. There were no other troops in the vicinity: the Jersey 
militia only, and those, tumultuously assembled at the moment of the execution 
of the enterprise, could, possibly, impede it. The coasts of Jersey had been the 
common receptacle of the disattected of Staten, Long, and York island, on the 
British troops taking possession of them; of course, they were most virulent 
in their principles, and, by the custom they had of attacking, from their co- 
verts, the British foraging parties, in 1776, and insulting their very out posts, 
they had acquired a great degrve_of seli-confidence. and activity. 

Lieut. Col. Simcce’s plan was, to burn the boats with as much expedition 
as possible; to return, with silence, to the heights beyond the town of Bruns- 
wick, before day ; there to show himself, to entice all who might follow him 
into an ambuscade; and ifhe found that§his remaining in the Jerseys could 
etfect any valuable purpose, the Commander in Chief proposed to reinforce 
him. To execute this purpose, he was to draw his caval:y from Jericho in 
Long Island, by easy marches, to Staten Island ; Stuart, an active and gallant 
man, a native of New Jersey, commanded some cavalry on that island: these 
were to be added to him; and he requested ten guides: three hundred infan- 
try of the Queen's Rangers, with their artillery, were also to accompany him. 
Twodays were lost by a misunderstanding of the General's order: the Huz- 
zare, of the Queen’s Rangers only, being sent from Jericho, without Captain 
Sandford’s troop, which was not merely necessary in regard tonumbers, but 
particularly wished for, as it was known that Captain Sandford, when quarter- 
master of the guards, had frequently been on foraging parties in the country 
he was to pass through. On the 25th of October, by eight o'clock at night, 
the detachment, marched to Billop’s-point, where theyjwere toembark, That 
the enterprise might be effectually concealed, Lieut. Col. Simcoe described 4 
man, as a rebel spy, to be on the island, and endeavouring to escape to New- 
Jersey ; a reward was offered for taking him, and the militia on the island were 
watching all the places where it was possibie for any man to go from, in order 
to apprehend him. ‘The batieaux, and boats, which were appointed ait Billop’s- 
point, so as to pass the whole over by twelve o’clock at night, did not arrive 
till three o’clock in the morning. 

No time was lost; the infantry of the Queen’s Rangers were landed : 
they ambuscaded every avenue to the town; the cavalry followed as fast as 
possible. As soon as it was formed, Lt. Colonel Simcoe called together 
the officers; he told them of his plan, ‘that he meant to burn the boats at 
Van Vacter’s bridge, and crossing the Rariton, at Hillsborough, to return by 
the road to Brunswick, and, making a circuit to avoid that place as soon 
as he came near it, to discover himself when beyond it,on the heights 
where the Grenadier Redoubt stood while the troops were cantoned there, 
and where the Queen's Rangers afterwards had been encamped ; and to en- 
tice the militia, if possible, to follow him into an ambuscade which the in- 
fantry would lay for them at South river bridge.’ Major Armstrong was in- 
structed to re-embark, as soon es the cavalry marched, and to land on the 
opposite side of the Rariton, at South Amboy : he was then, with the utmost 
despatch and silence, to proceed tu South-river bridge, six miles from South 
Amboy, where he was to ambuscade himself, without passing the bridge or 
taking it up A smaller creex falls into this river on the Sonth Amboy side: 
into the peninsula formed by these streams, Lieut. Col. Simcoe hoped to al- 
lure the Jersey Militia. , ; 

In case of accident, Major Armstrong was desired to give credit to any mes- 
senger who should give him the parole, of ‘Clintoa aud Montrose’ It was 
day-break before the cavalry left Amboy. The procuring of guides had been 
by Sir Heary Clinton entrusted to Brigadier Skinner: he cither aid not or 
could not obtain them, for but one was found who knew perfectly the 
cross-road he meant to take, to avoid the main road from the Somerset-court 
house, or Hillsborough, to Brunswick. Captain Sandford formed the advance 
guard, the Huzzars followed, and Stuart's men in the rear; making in the 
whole about eighty. A Justice Crow was soon overtaken ; Lieut. Col. Sim- 
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‘coasted him roughly, calling him “Tory,” nor seemed to believe his "ex- 
cuse». «@n in the American idiom for courtship, he said ‘he had only been 
veeromy,” but sent him to the rear guard, who, being Americans, easily com- 
pre’s coved their instructions, and kept up the justice's belief that the party was 
« deteci.ment from Washing:on’s army. Many plantations were now passed 
by, the inhabitants of which were up, and whom the party accosted with 
friendly salutations. At Quibletown, Lieut. Col. Simeoe had just quitted the 
advance guard to speak to Lieut. Stuart, when, from a public house on the turn 
of the road, some people came out with knapsacks on their shoulders, bearing 
the appearance of a rebel guard : Captain ford did not see them till he 
had passed by, when, checking his horse to give notice, the Huzzars were re- 
duced to a momentary halt opposite the house ; perceiving the supposed guard, 
they threw themeelves off their horses, sword in hand, and entered the Keene. 

_ Lt. Col. Simcoe instantly made them remount : but they were afraid to 
discover some thousand pounds of paper-money which had been taken from a 
passenger, the master of a privateer, norcould he stay to search for it. He 
told the man, ‘that he would be answerable to give him his money that night 
at Brunswick, where he should quarter,’ exclaimed aloud to his y, that 
these were not the Tories they were in search of, although they had knap- 
sacks,’ and told the country people who were assembliug around, ‘ that a‘party 
of Tories had made their escape from Sullivan's army. and were trying to get 
into Staten Island, as Iliff (who had been defeated, near this very spot, taken 
and executed) had formerly done, and that he was sent to intercept them :’ 
the sight of Justice Crow would, probably, have aided in deceiving the inhabit- 
tants, but, unfortunately, a man persoually knew Lt. Col, 3imcoe, and an ex- 
press was sent to Governor Levingstone, then at Bronswick, as soon as the 
party marched. It was now conducted by a country lad whom they fell in 
with, and to whom Captain Sandford, being dressed in red and without his 
cloak, had been introduced as a French officer: he gave information, that 
the greater part of the boats had been sent on to Washington's camp, but 
that eighteen were at Van Vacter’s bridge, and that their horses were at @ 
farm about a mile fromit: he led the party to an old camp of Washington’s 
above Bound brook. Lt. Col. Simcoe’s instructions were to burn these huts, 
if possible, in order to give as wide an alarm to the Jerseys ashe could. 

He found it impracticable to do so, they not being joined in ranges, nor built 
of very combustible materials. He proceeded without delay to Bound brook, 
from whence he intended to carry off Col. Moyland, but he was not at Mr. 
Vanhorn’s : two officers who had been ill were there ; their paroles were ta- 
ken; and they were ordered to mark ‘sick quarters’ over the room door they 
inhabited, which was done ; and Mr. Vanhorn was informed, that the party was 
the advanced guard of the left of the army, which was commanded bv 
General Birch, who meant to quarter that night at his house; and that Sir H. 
Clinton was in full march for Morris-town, #ith the army. The party proceed- 
ed to Van Vector's bridge: Lieut. Col. Simcoe found eighteen new flat-boats, 
upon carriages ; they were full of water. He was determined effectually to 
destroy them. Combustibles had been applied for, and he received, in conse- 
quence, a few port-fires; every Huzzar had a hand-grenade, and several hatch- 
ets were bronght with the party. The timbers of ihe boat were cut through ; 
they were filled with straw and railing, and some grenades being fastened ia 
them, they were set on fire: forty minutes were employed in this business. 
The country begar to assemble in their rear; and as Lieut. Col. Simcoe went 
to the Dutch-meeting, where the harness, and some stores, were reported to be, 
a rifle-shot was fired at him from the opposite bank of the river: this house, 
with a magazine of forage, was now consumed, the commissary, and his peo- 
ple, being made prisoners. 

The party proceeded to Somerset court-house, or Hillsborough. Lt. Col. 
Simcoe told the prisoners not to be alarmed, that he would give them their 
paroles befere he left the Jerseys; but he could not help heavily lamenting 
to the officers with him, the sinister events which prevented him from being 
at Van Vacter’s bridge’some hours sooner, as it would have been very feasible 
to have drawn off the flat-boats to the South river, instead of destroying them. 
He proceeded to Somerset cuurt-house ; three Loyalists, who were prisoners 
there, were liberated ; one of them was a dreadful spectacle, he appeared to 
have been almost starved, and was chained to the floor; the soldiers wished, 
aod it was permitted, to burn the court-house: it was unconnected with any 
other building, and, by its flames, showed on which side of the Raritan 
he was, and would, most probably, operate to assemble the neighbour- 
hood of Brunswick at its bridge, to prevent him from returning by that road : 
the party proceeded towards Brunswick. Alarm guns were now heard, 
and some shots were fired at the rear, particularly by one person, who, as 
it afterwards appeared, being out a shouting, and hearing of the incursion, 
had sent word to Governor Levingstone, who was at Brunswick, that he 
would follow the party at a distance, and every now and then give a shot, 
that he might know which way they directed their march. Passing by some 
houses, Lt. Col. Simcoe told the women to inform four or five people who 
were pursuing the rear ‘that ifthey fired another shot, he would burn every 
house which he passed.” A man or two were now slightly wounded. 

As the patty approached Brunswick, Lieut. Col. Simcoe be to be anxious 
for the cross ne diverging from it into the Prince town soak which he meant 
to pursue, and which having once arrived at, he himself knew the bye ways to 
the heights he wished to attain, where having frequently done duty, he was 
minutely acquainted with every advantage und circumstance of the ground : 
his guide was perfectly confident that he was not yet arrived at it; and Lieut. 
Col. Simcoe was in earnest conversation with him, and making the necessary 
inquiries, when a shot, at some little distance, discovered there was a party in 
the front. He immediately galloped thither; and he sent back Wright, his 
orderly serjeant, to acquaint Captain Sandford ‘‘that the shot had been fired 
at the party, when, on the right at some distance, he saw the rail fence (which 
was very high on both sides of the narrow road between two wuods) somewhat 
broken down, and a man or two near it, when putting his horse on the canter, 
he joined the advance men of the Huzzars, determined to pass through this 
opening, so as to avoid any ambuscade that might be laid for him, or attack, 
upon more equal terms, Col. Lee,(whom he understood to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, and apprehended might be opposed to him), or any other party ; 
when he saw some men concealed behind logs and bushes, between him and 
the opening he meant to pass through, and he heard the words ‘now, now,’ 
and found himself, when he recovered his senses, prisoner with the enemy, his 
horse being killed with five bullets, and himself stunned by the violence of his 
fall. His imprisonment, the circumstances which attended it, and the indeli- 
ble impressions which it has made on his memory, cannot, even at this dis- 
tance, be repeated without the strongest emotions: as they merely relate to 
personal history, they, with his correspondence with Sir H. Clinton, Governor 
Levingstone, Col. Lee, Gen. Washington, &c. &c., are referred to the ap- 
pendix. 

Lt. Col. Simcoe had no opportunity of communicating his determination to 
any of his officers, they being all ‘with their respective divisions ready for 
what might follow upon the signal shot of the enemy, and his position being 
one of those where thought must gohand in hand with execution, itisno won- 
der, therefore, that the party, who did not perceive the opening he was 
aiming at, followed with the accelerated pace which the frout, being upon 
the canter, too generally brings wpon the rear; they passed the ambuscade in 
great confusion : three horses were wounded, and the men made prisoners, 
two of them being also wounded. , : 

The enemy were not five yards off: they consisted of thirty men, 
commanded by a Mariner, a refugee from New York, and well known for his 
enterprises with whale-boats. They were posted on the very spot which Lt. 
Col. Simeve had always aimed at avoiding. His guide misled him : nor was 
the occasion of his error the least uncommon of the sinister everts which attend- 
ed this incursion. When the British troops quitted the camp at Hillsborongh, 
and marched to Brunswick, among other houses which were unwarrantably 
burnt was the one which the guide relied br as marking out the private 
road the party was to take: he knew not of its being burnt, and that every 
vestige had been destroyed, so thathe led them unintentionally into the am- 
buscade, which, when the party had passed by on the full gallop, they found 
themselves on the high grounds beyond the barracks at Brunswick. Here 
they rallied ; there was little doubt but Lt. Col Simcoe was killed, the surgeon, 
(Mr. Kellock,) with a white handkerchief, held out as a flag of truce, at the 
manifest risk of his life, returned to inquire fo: kim. 

The militia assembling, Captain Sandford drew up, and charged them ; of 
course, they fled: a Captain Vorhees, of the Jersey Continental troops, was 
overtaken, and the Huzzar, at whom he had fired, killed him. A few prison- 
ers were taken. Captain Sandford proceeded to the South river, the guides 
having recovered from their consternation. ‘Two militiasmen only were met 
with upon the road thither: they fired, and killed Molloy, a brave Huzzar, the 
advance man of the party, and were themselves instantly put to death. At 
South river the cavalry joined Major Armstrong; he had perfectly sueceeced 
in arriving at his post undiscovered, and, ambuscading himself, had taken 
several prisoners. He marched back to South-Amboy, and re-embarked with- 
out opposition, exchanging some ofthe bad horses of the corps for better ones 
which he had taken with the prisoners. The alarm through the country was 
general; Wayne was detached from Washington's camp in the highlands, 
with the light troops, and merched fourteen miles that night, and thirty the 
next day! Colonel Lee, who was in Monmouth county, as it was said, fell back 
towards the Delaware. The Queen's Rangers returned to Richmond that even- 
sng; the cavalry had marched upwards of eighty miles, without halting or re- 
freshmeat, and the infantry thirty. 
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THE MITHERLESS BAIRN. 
BY WILLIAM THOM. 


‘ When a’ ither bairnies are hush’d to their hame, 
By aunty, or cousin, or frecky grand-dame, 

Wha stands last an’ Janely, an’ sairly forlairn ? 
"Tis the puir dowie laddie—the mitherless bairn ! 


The mitherless baimnie creeps to his lane bed, 
Nane covers his cauld back, or haps his hare head ; 
His wee hackit heelies are hard as the airn, 

‘An’ lithless we lair o’ the mitherless bairn ! 


Aneath his cauld brow, siccan dreams hover there, 
© hands that wont kindly to kaim his dark hair! 
But mornin’ brings clutches, a’ reckless an’ stern, 
That lo’e na the locks o’ the mitherless bain! 


The sister wha sang o’er his safily rock’d bed, 

Now rests in the mools where their mammice is laid ; 
While the father toils sair his wee bannock to earn 
An’ kens na the wrangs o’ his mitherless baiin. 


Her spirit that ‘din yon hour of his birth, 

Still watches his lone lorm wand’rings on earth, 
Recording in heaven the blessings they earn, 

Wha. couthilie deal wi’ the mitherless bairn ! 

Oh! speak him na harshly—he trembles the while, 
He bends to your bidding and blesses your smile :— 
In their dark hour o’ anguish, the heartless shall learn, 
That God deals the blow for the mitherless bairn !” 


SHEFFIELD.—THE DRY GRINDERS, 


Sheffield has signalized herself in the creation of our manufacturing fame. 
ht is unusual in the continental or transat antic markets to find the name of 
any provincial town in England so often in the mouths of merchants. The 
word Sheffield has equal currency with cutlery. — 

The perfection of its manufactures has been attended by a similar develop- 
ment of literary talent; and few towns have in one generation produced men 
so eminent in their different walks, as Bailey, Montgomery, and Ebenezer 
Elliot. Situated on the extreme southern border of Yorkshire, the people par- 
take only ially of the Yorkshire character, and may be said to possess a 
dialect and idiosyncracies of their own. 

The manufacture of knives is divided into various branches, so that no one 
class of workmen are able to fitfish a knife, or to complete more than their own 
work ; the forging of the blades, the grinding and polishing of them, and the 
making of the handles, are three pertectly distinct branches: and even these 
again are subdivided into the various processes of riveting, fitting, polishing, 
&e. We name this to show that though the results of this manutacture have 
been eminently successful, the component parts of it, as regards the workmen, 
are almost entirely manual, and require no more than moderate skill, except 
in a few processes connected with the finer descriptions of work, and these 
are for the most part confined toa few hands. A good deal of the work is 
done by that class of small manuiacturers who are usually found in trades 
which do not require the aid of capital to maintain expensive machinery. 
Until very recently, wages were nowhere higher than at Sheffield. With all 
these advantages the mora] condition of the people appears to be frightfully 
bad, and their habits and minds utterly sensual. We have seldom met with 
a more striking and painful picture than that presented by the grinders at 
Sheffield. As many of our readers are aware, the cust which necessarily at- 
tends this operation is vitally pernicious, and finally ccats the lungs in stone. 
Sir Arnold Knight, M. D., thus describes this horrid disease in his examina- 
tion by the Commissioner :— 

‘Grinders who have good constitutions seldom experience much inconve- 
nience from their trade until they arrive at about twenty years of age ; about 
that time the symptoms of their peculiar complaint begin to steal upon them ; 
their breathing becomes more than usually embarrassed on slight exertioas, 
particularly on going up stairs or ascending a hill; their shoulders are elevat- 
ed in order to relieve their constant and increasing dispna@a: they stoop for- 
ward, and appear to breathe most comfortably in that posture, in which they 
are accustomed to sit at their work—viz., with their elbows resting on their 
knees. Their complexion assumes a dirty, muddy appearance. Their coun- 
tenance indicates anxiety; they complain of a sense of tightness across the 
chest ; their voice is rough and hoarse, their cough loud, and as if the air 
were driven through wooden tubes.’ 

They die shortly after of consumption. The dry grinders die, ai from twen- 
ty-eight to thirty-two years old: the wet grinders live till forty. It will scarce- 
ly be credited, that every effort hitherto made to modify the ravages of this 
trade has been discouraged by the men themselves. 

Dr. Knight, who has, we believe, been well able to ascertain the fact, stated 
his belief that these men ‘ view with jealousy any precautién to prolong life, 
as a means of increasing the supply of labour, and lowering wages.’ ‘The un- 
healthiness of the trade has the ettect they desire, for Dr. Holland states, that 
workmen in other departments often refuse to work in the same place with 

grinders, owing to the unhealthiness of the dusty atmosphere. Their wa- 
ges are of course high, and whilst trade was brisk these men actually kept a 
ck of harriers, hunting on foot on the Mondays, a day which they invaria- 
iy devote to arnusement. They also drink and indulge themselves in every 
possible manner, with a perfect knowledge of their doomed lives. Assuredly 
the maxim of a short life and a merry one never had a more faithful illustra- 
tion. A large proportion of the work of the place being of a light description 
is done by children, who are not only thus precluded trom the opportunities 
of education, but are early endowed with that independence of conirol, which 
their importance, as means of livelihood to their families, never tails to cre 
ate. They are men and women, with the vices and habits of men and wo- 
men. ‘These vices are attested by sundry witnesses of all classes, from the 
clergy to the artisans, with a degree of accordance and detail which leave the 
mind nothing to doubt, and everything to deplore. In 1834 there were seven 
hundred and eleven beer and public. houses ; in 1841 there were nine hundred 
and eight, of which some are supported solely by young lads and girls who 
throng them nightly. — Westminster Rev. P 
EE 


A Famy Gier.—* The good people of Limerick” have recently presented 
to Mr. Crotton Croker, as * the fairy historian of lreland,” a silver inkstand 
of beautiful and appropriate design. The cover, bearing an inscription to 
the effect, dangies from an eagle’s head, which has been most skilfully 
introduced by the manufacturer in allusion to the renowned adventures of 
Daniel O’Rourke, and reminds us of Maclise’s illustration to the Fairy Le- 
gend of ‘‘’Pon the honour of a gentleman!” What must render the compli- 
ment peculiarly gratifying to the author of the Fairy Legends of the South 
of Ireland at the present moment is, the quotation which accompanied it 
from the sonnet with which he closed the work :— 

‘ But did the fays 
Creatures of whim, the gossamers of will, 
In Ireland work such sorrow and such il] 
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As stormier spirits of our modern days ? 

The sewerage of large towns has recently, and deservedly, become a sub- 
ject of discussion and improvement. At present, Mr. R. Rowed, of Stanhope 
Place, is advocating the necessity of constructing a series of sub-sewers along 
each bank of the Thames, as a necessary auxiliary to the present sewers of 
London : his plan, which seems at once simple and economical, is as fol- 
jows :—It is suggested that these sub-sewers should be formed of cast-iron 
ribs, fixing into a keelson, and covered with cast-iron plates, so formed as to 
key into each without rivets or bolts; they are to run along both shores a 
little above low water mark, and proceed to the lower parts of Essex and 
Kent, where they should be made io discharge themselves into large cast-iron 
reservoirs, By discharging a column of quicklime throagh the mass, a pre- 
cipitation would immediately ensue of everything held in solution by the 
water, which may be then taken out, and pressed into blocks fit for transpor- 
tation to any part of the kingdom, and the manure thus formed would be, 
perhaps, superior to anything in use at the present day. It has been caleula- 
ted by Sir George Stephenson, the eminent engineer, that the soil of England, 
if properly trea'ed, might be made to produce four times the amount ot human 
food it does at present; and by the most moderate calculation, 2,000,000 of 
tons of this manure might be sold at 10s, per ton, producing a million ster- 
ling. The cost of the whole undertaking is estimated at about £7,000,000— 
thus offering a large return tor the expense incurred, whether effected by gov- 
ernment or joint-stock company, besides giving a stimulus to the iron-trade 
and rendering the atmosphere of the metropolis pure and conducive to the 
public health. 
Op Scnootsoy Dixxers.—On this interesting class of reuniens. we find 
the following in the Citizen, a Glasgow newspaper :—« There has existed 
from time immemorial, among those who have attended the Glaseow Graw- 
mar School (now the High School); a practice of dining together on the 10th 
of October, to celebrate the anniversary of the opening of the respective 
classes. se meetings are of course wholly convivial ; but they neverthe- 
} es present something of a melancholy character trom the continua ly dimin- 
i ving roll which their numbers exhibit, arising from death, emigiation and 
o er causes, Out of classes numbering eighty or even a hundred. there are 
few which can now muster more than twenty or thirty individuals. In a few 
instances, the annual class-dinners consist of three or four schoolboys of three- 
seore years and ten! In these cases, when the absence even cf cne would 





occasion a painful blank, gentlemen sometimes come Jong distances to be 
t—to talk over old scenes, to fight, it may be, their schoolboy battles 
over again, and to trace in the Hy a ey area around them the features 
of their early associates. We w one gentleman who comes expressly 
every year trom London to attend his class-dinner of four! Venerable quar- 
tett! Where are now the long row of merry faces? Are the guests all gone, 
all except your four selves? Have you sat them all out!—and do you not 
draw together to make jolly around a smaller table? Alas! which of you 
knows, as you reply to the toast of your own health, whether the next year a 
solemn silence may not be the only response the honour done to your memo- 
ry }—and whether even a poor trio may be left to tell each other that it is 
most charitable to remember a departed triend? How solitary, too, must 
one day or other be the dass-dinner of the last survivor! When this occasion 
does arrive, we hope some of our more skilful artists will enable us to hang 
the moral on our walls. But although serious reflections now and then in- 
trude among the class-boys of older standing—including some of our most 
eminent merchants, bankers, and manufacturers—the annual gatherings in 
question are usually marked by great merriment and hilarity.” There occur 
some pleasant dinner parties in Edinburgh of this kind. 

Tue Late Carr. James Weppeu..—It affords us infinite satisfaction to 
have received the subjoined intormation from Mr. John Brown, the gentle- 
man who presented the portrait of Captain Weddell to the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society : “ I am sure you will be pleased to hear that Sir Robert Peel has 
recognized the remarkable services of your too much neglected friend, by ap- 
pointing to the Admiralty the son of Mrs. Weddell, his near and favourite 
relative, and has also awarded her a pecuniary grant.” 


Journalist phraseology is often very anomalous, and even when applicable 
to news frequently repeated. Thus the miserable German, now under ser- 
tence of death in Newgate, is stated to be respited “ during her Majesty’s 
further pleasure,” as if the time of his execution could be any pleasure to her 
Majesty. And recording the death of a poor clergyman in Yorkshire, who 
committed suicide last week, it is quaintly stated that “the rev. gentleman 
put a period to his existence at his living.” 

Menioration or Conprrion.—'T he melioration which the physical con- 
dition of the people of France has undergone during the last century, is thus 
noticed by the eminent statist M. Moreau de Jonnes :—In the year 1700, the 
number of persons who ate wheaten bread in France was 6,670,000, or 33 
per cent. of the entire population of that period. In 1760, the proportion of 
the population who ate wheaten bread was as to that fed on inferor grain 40 
per cent. ; in 1815, 45 per cent. ; and in 1840 no less than 60 per cent ! 
Lonpon Brewrrtes.—According to a late return, it appears that a diminu- 
tion in the consumption of malt has taken place in the London-porter brewe- 
ries during the past year. "With three exceptions, there has been a falling off 
in every establishment, and amounting in the whole to 11,730 quarters, or 
18,140 bushels ; at a moderate computation, this is said to be equal to a re- 
duction of 954,750 gallons, 

Fine Arts.—We learn from the late annual report of the Association for 
the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotiand, which has now been ten years 
in existence, that, since its institution, it has collected L.36,000 from subscri- 
bers ; that it has purchased 771 pictures, of which 300 were landscapes, and 
69 historical and imaginative paintings: also 40 pieces of sculpture; and 
that the sum distributed among artists is about L.27,000, the remainder being 
expended on engravings and charges of various kinds. Considering that for 
several years there has been another association of a similar nature in Edin- 
burgh, and more recently, one established in Glasgow, this report furnishes 
remarkable evidence of the progiess of a taste for painting in Scotland. All 
such institutions have our best wishes, and the only thing left for us to desire 
is, that a portion of the finer class of pictures should be purchased for a na- 
tional gallery open to the public, instead of all being dispersed, as they now 
are, over the country ; but this, we suppose, is incompatible with the success 
of the association. 

Weeexry Hatr-Hortay.—We perceive by an advertisement in the Man- 
chester Guardian, that 270 indivivuals, comprising some of the most eminent 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, calico-printers, &c., of that town, agreed, 
at the solicitation of those employed by them, to close their places of business 
every Saturday afternoon on and after Saturday the 4th of November. We 
are happy to find that an example set for years past in Edinburgh has been 
followed in so important a seat of commerce and manufactures as Manchester. 
The benefits of rest from labour will, we are assured, be felt as well by the 
master as the man ; for the latter returns with fresh vigour and efficiency to 
his employment after the relaxation of a holiday, provided it be properly spent. 
A move towards the earlier shutting of shops every night—as, for instance, 7 
or 8 instead of 9 or 10 o’clock—is also becoming pretty general. In Edinburgh, 
this improvement has been effected for several years, without injury to em- 
ployers, and the beneflt of the employed. Success to all such meliorations ! 
A Soprrintenpinc Doc.—The following appeared lately in a London 
newspaper :—Every one will remember the fireman’s dog, which, for many 
years, was the constant attendant at a fire, let the distance be ever so great.— 
Another instance, eqnally extraordinary, of the devotedness of one of the 
canine species to another occupation, may be daily witnessed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the borough. ‘The commissioners of pavements of the eastern 
division of Southwark have a number of men constantly employed in the 
parishes of Bermondsey, St. John’s, St. Thomas’s, St. Olave’s, &c., and where- 
ver they are, will be seen a brown terrier running about the works they are 
engaged on, and never leaving till they leave. No one knows where he comes 
from, where he sleeps, or how he obtains his food, except what he gets from 
the men whose strange companion he has thus been for no less than eight 
years. He goes regularly to the stoneyard near the Greenwich railway, about 
five in the morning in suinmer, but later in winter, and waits till the men go 
to their work. But if he should have missed them in any way, he proceeds 
over the district till he meets with them, and then takes his station beside the 
barrow. No other dog dares approach the spot, or a biped the clothes of the 
men. When the labour is over, he goes away, but no one knows where. As 
a matter of course, he is a great favourite among the men, and from Mr. 
Hall, the superintendent, having made his peculiarities known, he has become 
much noticed, : 


Trme.—Whether we play, or labour, or sleep, or dance, or study, the sun 
posteth and the sand runs. In all the actions that a man performs, some part 
of his life passeth. We die with doing that for which only our sliding life was 
granted. Nay, though we do nothing, ‘lime keeps his constant pace, and 
flies as fast in idlcness as in employment. An hour of vice is as long as an 
hour of virtue; but the indifference which follows upon good actions is infinite 
from that of ill ones. ‘The good, though it diminishes our time here, yet it 
lays up a pleasure for eternity, and will recompense what it taketh away with 
a plentiful return at last. When we trade with virtue, we do not buy pleasure 
with expense of time ; so it is not so much a consuming of time as an exchange. 
Time isa ship which never anchors: while I am abroad, I hed better do those 
things that may advantage my landing, than practise such as shall cause my 
commitment when | come to the shore. 


Zinc Pans.—In our Information for the Feople,article * Dairy Husbandry,” 
zinc milk-pans are recommended for the productivn of a greater quantity of 
cream than can be obtained by using any other kind of vessel. While this is 
true, it ought to have been mentioned that, if the milk be allowed to stand till it 
becomes sour or acid, it is apt to act upon the zinc, and thos produce various 
salts of zinc—substances not deleterious in the small amounts so produced, but 
which, in sufficient quantities, act as powerful emetics. Notwithstanding this 
fact, zinc pans may still be used with perfe.t safety in large dairies, where a 
rapid and abundant production of cream is the main object in view. The pre- 
disposition of zine to be acted upon by the milk is the cause of the rapid up- 
throw of the cream, but no appreciable quantity of these salts can be produced 
where the pans are kept clean, and the milk not allowed to remain till it be- 
comes sour. But should this be not always practicable, asmall piece of plate- 
iron about the size of a halfpenny, or a common iron nail dropped in each pan. 
will, in all probability, prevent the action of the milk on the zinc—in other 
words, render zinc pans as safe as those made of pottery or any other sort of 
material, while it would at the sae time greatly increase their cream-producing 
effects. We speak of this in answer to the queries of several correspondents, 
but are of opinion that the circumstances in which the quantity of zinc dissolved 
car, be at all perceptible by its effects, must be so very extraordinary, that we 
oo regard the action referred to as any objection to the use of these 
vessels. 


Profilable Patent —Tt is a cvrious fact in scicntific discovery, that the most 
profitable invention that was ever patented in this cr any other conntry, arose 
accidentally out of an application to government to admit sugar for agricultural 
purposes. The governnent applied to Mr. Howard, the accomplished chemist, 
brother to the late Duke of Norfolk, to try some experiments for the purpose of 
ascertaining if sugar could be so effectually adulterated that it could not be 
again converted for culinary uses. For this purpose he mixed +1! kinds of nox- 
jous materials with it, but the question remained, w hether they could be again 
separated, and in the experiments 'o ascertain this, he discovered that not only 
could they be separated, but that the sugar was better and purer. Ont of this 
arose Howard's patent for sugar refining and the use of the vacuum pan; the 
annual net income of which. from licenses granted for its use, at the rate of 
ls. per cwt., yielded in some years between L.20,000 and L.30,000. One 
house in London alone paid L.40,000 per annum. 

A Liners Mayor.—The Mayor of Doncaster has returned to the town 
council the whole of the salary allowed by that body, and all expenses incur- 
red during his mayoralty have been borne by his private purse. 
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Tue Brorners.—It is generally sup that the Duke of Wellington 
was born at the family seat, en vee Meath. His Grace ee 
in Grafion-streei, Dublin. ‘The Marquis Wellesley was born at Dangan. 
These illustrious brothers—the Fabius and Marcellus of the British empire— 
have ever evinced a heartfelt interest for the welfare of a country which 
their ancestors have inhabited, as distinctly traced, for more than five centuries, 
The Duke of Wellington conceded Roman Catholic emancipation contrary to 
his feelings and judgment, rather than deluge his native land with the blood of 
his countrymen; and for this act of self-devotion he has been meanly and 
ignominiously taunted and reviled by those whom he has benefited. The 
Marquis Wellesley twice refused the premiership, and for years voluntarily 
excluded himself from office, to obtain Catholic emancipation; and when the 
records of his Irish viceroyalty are published, the just and comprehensive 
policy he endeavoured to carry into efiect in Ireland will be found equal to his 
giorious government of British India. Lord Wellesley was a periect speci- 
men of the Irish gentleman of the old school, with a beautiful form and of the 
most polished manners and exquisitely refined taste; thoroughly master of his 
own language and of the highest classic attainments ; abounding in pathos 
rich iu anecdote, and sparkling with wit; quickly perceptive, and yet deeply 
reflective ; of high comprehensive resolves; prompt, vigolous, and effective 
in action; quickly discriminating character, and well adapting instruments 
for the pur designed ; yielding confidence most fully, and, with the power 
that alone belongs to genius, pouring mto his subordinates the spirit and 
energy of a large, vigorous, and well-stored mind; kindly considerate to in- 
feriors: gay, animated, instructive with equals ; deferential but proud to supe- 
riors; ardently attached to constitutional liberty ; conscious of the responsibility 
of political power, despising wealth, embued with a pure patriotism, and, 
when full of years and honours, descending into the grave, breathing forth his 
dying thoughis for the welfare and perpetuity of the united British empire. — 
Montgomery Martin’s Ireland. 


Borautack.—We understand that in the early part of January last, two 
gentlemen of this town laid a wager of several pounds, the one that the above 
mine would produce a profit to the adventurers of 401. per 100th share every 
two months for a year from that time, the other, who was not so sanguine as to 
the hidden riches of this extraordinary mine, that it would not. We have much 
pleasure in informing our readers in general, and the gentlemen alluded to in 
particular, that including the amount ot sale last ‘Thursday, upwards of 
22,0001. have been declared in dividends since the bet, and that there is at this 
moment sufficient ore raised to more than realize the 2401. per 100th share in 
the twelve months. The gentleman who wins the bet has the good fortune to 
be an adventurer in the mine, and we understand is determined that an enter- 
tainment worthy of the occasion shall by and by come about.—Pensanz 
Paper. 

Tue Nationat Soctety.—lIt gives us much satisfaction to observe that, ina 
convocation holden this afternoon (Thursday), a grant of 5001. was voted by 
the university towards the fund now raising for the establishment and support 
of schools in the manufacturing and mining districts. We trust that this lib- 
erality on the part of the university will have its due weight, and encourage 
individuals to contribute to a tund which is to be applied to eflecting what the 
Government would have dune last session but for the opposition of the Dis- 
senters The spread of education among the people at large is well worthy 
the support and assistance of the public.—Oxford Herald. 

Miss Harriet Marvineav.—The subscription to compensate this lady for 
her disinterested refusal of a government pension has been closed, and 1348). 
remitted to Miss Martineau. 





Vavicties. 
SPIRIT OF THIS WEEK’S “PUNCH.” 

Tory Wairs.*—We, the regular ministerial weights, who have cheered 
your hearts with income tax quadrilles, and soothed you into soft slumbers by 
the beautiful turns and variations of our political waltzes, humbly call upon 
you for your kind contributions. We have been playing in concert, to lull 
you into forgetfulness; and, in all matters, our trumpets have been blowing 
hot and cold, while our measures have been stealing over your enslaved senses.— 

SraNnLey, Double Bass. 
James GranaM, Serpent. 
R. Peet, Leader of theBand. 

Whia Wairs.—We, the old Whig waits, who have now been waiting for 
upwards of two years, and playing a variety of tunes, humbly solicit your 
bounty at the present festive period. We beg leave to remind you that we 
have no connection whatever with the Tory dead weights, who, by imitating 
many of our airs, and playing the same strains as we have been in the habit 
ot doing, have endeavoured to impose upon your generosity. 

J. Russeiy, First Fiddle. 
Patmerston, Trumpet. 

Tur Dusrmen’s Carp.—We, the regular dustmen, who are constantly re- 
quiring you to come down with your dust, come round, as usual, for your con- 
tributions. Please to remember that we are the regular Conservative dusimen, 
who have always settled your ashes. Be sure to ask for a medal, representing 
on one side the “ Victory of the Tories over the Whigs in 1841,” and on the 
reverse, “ A pair of scales—one iixed and the other sliding.” If any one 
should basely apply on our principle, please to take notice that we are al) 
alike, and have no principles, (Signed) GovLBurn. 

Ripon. 
GLADSTONK. 

Tue Scavencer’s Carp.—The following bill, with the signature of H. 
Brougham, was thrown down the atea of the residence of Sir R. Peel, and 
was likewise left at the houses of several other members of the government :— 
I, your constant scavenger, having now been for some time on the perpetual 
scavenge, claim at this festive season your kind benevolence. Having never 
scrupled to go through any dirt in order to serve vou, I make bold to hope that 
I shall not be forgotten. Please not to give anything to any one who is not 
aecompanied by a dog answering to the name ot Roebuck. 

(Signed) H. Brovcnam. 

Tue New Comet.—We understand that the police have afforded every 
facility to the astronomical authorities with regard to the recently discovered 
comet. The inspector at Greenwich has ordered one of the men to be in 
attendance near the Observatory, and immediately, on the comet showing 
itself, to lose no time in springing his rattle, when Sir Jobn Herschel will 
tumble out of bed at once, and continue his observations. The comet was 
last seen at Paris ; but Professor South, at the Observatory at Kensington, is 
so sure of its return, that he refuses to go to bed; and Professor Airey sleeps 
with a telescope placed immediately over his eye, the tube of the telescope be- 
ing conducted out of window through a hole usually occupied by a ventilator, 

Poesy op THE Ninereenta Century.—The following choice morceau is 
copied from a sign which is swinging in front of a beer-house near the rail- 
way station at Swindon, We should state, however, that the sister art, ‘ paint- 
ing,’ has been called into requisition—a huge object (which the artist, we su 
pose, intends for a whale) being placed above the same. The following are 
the words :— “ 

This is a most authentic whale. 

Look at his head, and regard his tail, 

And then walk in and taste my ale; 

There’s none no better, | can tell’ye, 

Than Jonas draws, who lives in his belly. 
On the reverse is as follows :— 


Jonas Head, licensed to se}| beer 
And porter to be drunk on the premises here. 

Vaive or Looxs.—At the Newcastle bazaar, a young gentleman lingered 
for some time at one of the stalls, which was attended by a very handsome 
young lady. ‘The charge for your inspection of my wares,’ said the fair 
cealer, ‘ is half-a-crown, sir. ‘1 was admiring your beauty, ma’am, and not 
that of your goods,’ replied the gallant. ‘ That is five shillings,’ responded the 
lady, with great readiness: and no demand, perhaps, was ever more cheerfully 
complied with.—Scotsman. 

Ruysixc Tuirves,—Some thieves, having taken six geese trom the out- 
house of a farmer ina village not many miles from Hereford, very consider. 
ately left the money, in payment for the same, with the gander—round whose 
neck they also fastened the following poetical effusion: 

‘ Farmer Wood, your geese are good, 
And we do live by vander, 
We've bought your geese at a penny a-piece, 
And left the money with the gander.’ 

Novet Wacer.—A few days since a watch and clock maker at Slough wa® 
gered a Jeg of mutton and the et ceteras that he would take the works ot a clock 
entirely to pieces, put them together again, and set the clock a-going in less 
than three hours, blindfolded. The wager was accepted, and won by the 
watchmaker, who performed his task in two hours and a quarter, The next 
thing “ set-a-going”’ in Jess than a fourth of the time, but which the clever 
mechanic never once attempted to “together” again, even with his eyes open, 





* For the benefit of the uninitiated in the oiden custems of England, we would exp'ain 
the term Waits. For the two or three weeks betore Christmas, it isthe eustom ‘ora band 
of musi¢ians to rerambulate the streets at night «nd serenade the inhabitants ; this they 
continue to do nightly tll Christmas day, when they go round to solicit contributions for 
their trouble. F ; 

The term wait, is probably derived from the ew-tom of waiting for an ap 
before these contributions are solicited. Se eee 
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POLICY OF SIR ROBERT PEEL AND TH 
VATIVE PARTY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. . 
Hami.ron, Upper Canada, 4th Oct., 1843. 

Sir :—lI observe that the conduct of Sir Robert Peel during the a 1 
ot the Imperial Parliament has attracted a good deal of your rome * iene 
a Minister, backed originally by a larger majority than has yee map oes 
manded by any first lord of the treasury since the time of Mr. pe : ease 
so little during a protracted session, is indeed matter of surprise. ~ ae 
not only done little, but that he has found it necessary to postpone roe va ~~ 
several ot his most important measures, and has made no serious at p 

itation i i tions in Wales, is to most 
put down agitation in Ireland, or to quiet the commo ic pe pe 
people a matter of astonishment, Whence comes this falling 0 : ‘ ; 
question is of some importance, permit me to offer some remarks upon 

lumns of your excellent paper. 

wey yh psi Sir ober was placed at the head of —_ as a Age to 
principles, and not as the leader of a party, in the on aor econmaa oe 
word; he was selected to be a leader of men careless of office t ra ' “ 7 
who were detertnined that the business of the State should be con ay Man 
-certain principles which they conceived to be essential to its wow = - 
-to be a leader of men greedy of place, and willing by all changeab —~ : 
of dishonour to keep theit situations. In the next place Sir Robert te ne 
not acted up to this high calling ; his most powerful supporters are lu Asai, 
and hence his dread of entangling himself with anything difficult or we so 

The neatest and most comprehensive illustration which I — ~~ seen 0 
these propositions is contained in the Court vara of the 22d April last, in 

its editorial headed “ Prospects of the Session.’ It says, ’ 

«Ministers have an overwhelming majority, but it can form no part of the 
Premier’s tactics to bring this force into action except upon the most 8 
tant occasions. It is notone of those majorities which the pages of rat 
tell us have frequently been marshalled by an unscrupulous minister, ant 
which sat in St. Stephen’s apparently for no other purpose than to preserve their 
patron in the office which erabled him to reward their support. It is not a 
majority which argues in platoons, or votes by its foreman. There is more 
real independence in the present Ministerial majority, than has been witnessed 
in Parliament fer many years; it may be convinced, but it will not be com- 
manded, And, in spite of the assertions of the Whig press that Sir Robert 
Peel can do as he pleases with those who support him, men who are in the 
habit of mingling in political society of the practical order, know perfectly 
well that the votes cf a large portion of the Conservative body can by no 
means be given as a matter of course. That body comprises the most respec- 
table men in England—respectable in point of birth, of station, of intellect, of 
acquirement, of wealth. Toa very great number of them political power 
has no charm—it can add nothing to their position, or to their advantage, and 
their interference in party strife is justly considered a favour to the nation. 
The country gentlemen of England have nothing to hope for from the conflict 
of faction, and are not men to be swayed hither and thither for the sake of pre- 
serving nee of a minister.” 
ap erent party, too, which embraces a portion of the country gen- 
tlemen, is an element of Conservative power, but its very name sufhciently 
designates its dignified position, ‘These are not mere political partizans, tools 
for debate, ciphers for the division. These are men who openly avow the 
principle which we sincerely believe actuates the Conse rvative body as a 
whole. They declare that, contrary to the atheistical tenet of dissent, the 
State has everything to do with the Church, and they speak and vote as 
Christians. Theseare not men to be played with.” 

Doubtless there are many on the Ministerial benches who see nothing in 
the triumph of Toryism but the success of a party—who consider that a Min- 
isterial majority is now one thing needful, and are prepared to support the 
Minister whether they think with him or not. There will always be such per- 
sons wherever a number of men meet together; but, in the Conservative ranks, 
such persons bear no proportion to the main body, and what is of more conse- 
quence to arrangement, they do not constitute a sufficient majority to allow 
the Premier to rely upon them for efficient aid in a contest of principles.” 

Such, from every information which 1 can obtain, is a candid, temperate, 
and correct estimate of Sir Robert Peel’s supporters, All these wish fora 
settled state of things—they see nothing to gain, but everything to lose from the 
incessant agitation which has been engendered and fostered during the present 
century—they do not admire the specifics of political quacks—their most 
earnest desire is that a return should be made to fixed principles of govern- 
ment; to mild and just, but above all, to firm principles ; and that these be 
promulgated with such earnest determination that the cupidi novarum rerum 
may be made sensible that thus far shalt thou go and no farther, and the quiet 
and disinterested be encouraged to pursue their occupations without interrup- 


E CONSER- 


tion. : e ’ 
The grand operations of the Premier’s first session were, the New Tariff, 


and more especially that most important part of it, the alteration of the Corn 
Laws. Of the former I have not time to say much at present; many of its 
provisions were obviously useful, and others so completely dependent upon 
theory that time alone can test their propriety. It was consented to by the Con- 
servatives as an offering to the spirit-of the times, and in the hope of its be- 
ing permanent; and I cannot find that the enacting of that measure did 
him any harm with his supporters, though it certainly «lid with his opponents, 
tor it encouraged them todemand further concessions. Neither did the change 
in the Corn Laws do him any injury save with the Duke of Buckingham, 
Lord Londonderry and a few others. It is a most unfounded scandal to say 
that the landholders of England are anxious to keep up the price of grain 
merely that their rent rolls may sufferno diminution. Most of them are sin- 
cerely persuaded that unless the price of food be kept high, or, in other words, 
the value of money kept low, the interest of the national debt cannot be paid, 
—that this is productive of no injury to the citizen, because his ways are regu- 
lated in a very considerable degree by the value of money,—and moreover, 
they are most seriously convinced that unless the agricultural labourer does 
receive good wages, unless he can afford to spend something more than for a 
mere maintenance; that unless the farmer can afford to educate his family well, 
to dress them and to live in comfort; that unless the landlord can indulge in the 
delicacies suited tg his rank, the manufacturing population will be thrown out 
of far more employment than can ever be gained by a chance treaty with a 
foreign power, which may cause an additional export of a million or two of 
cottons and woollens,—an addition, cf the permanence of which we can have 
no certainty, because we have no control over the power which is the pur- 
chaser. Their principle is that each and every interest in the country is indis- 
solubly linked with the whole; and that no single one can permanently 
suffer without injuring the others. Yet the majority of the Conservatives eon- 
sented to the alteration of the Comm Laws, with the desire that the measure 
should be permanent. 

But not so, Sir Robert Peel. Even while advocating the alteration, he re- 
fused to pledge himself to the permanence of the arrangement ; and. during 
the last session, he would promise to refrain from meddling with it only for 
this year; leaving it open to himself to propose next year, or the year after, or 
at any time that expediency may prompt another sweeping alteration. Thus 
the value of all landed property in Great Britain and Ireland is kept in uncer- 
tainty, that a few theoretical supporters of his administration may be maintain- 
ed in its ranks, or some of the hot men of the opposition induced to remain 
quiet. No landlord can depend upon his income—no farmer can tell in what 
style it may be prudent for him to dress or educate his children—no country 
jabourer can trust to his employment—and no country shopkeeper can make 





any lasting arrangements, for he knows not what another year may bring forth. 
It need not be wondered at if this doctrine of uncertainty has chilled the greater 
part of Sir Robert Peel’s supporters, and it is matter of great astonishment to 
me that the manufacturing interest do not see the tremendous injury which it 
does to their home market. 

Yet it was possible that these chilled teelings might have been warmed, or 
kept inert. The Conservative body in England is now unwilling to annoy the 
Sovereign by sudden or repeated changes ot those persons whom they them- 
selves have recommended to Her Majesty’s confidence. It might also appear 
invidious to come to open strife upon a cause of quarrel which might be madz 
toscem a question of mere self-interest, and nothing else. But the Premier has 
roused their spirit by refusing to establish the principle that “the state has 
everything to do with the church”—that the state, as a public body, can speak 
and act in matters of religion only through the church—that the church is the 
only organ of national faith, and the only instructor of youth which the Gov- 
ernment have any authority to trust. He has refused to admit the principle 
that the laws should act in one way throughout all parts of Great Britain. In 
Scotland the public education of the parish children is exclusively in the hands 
ofthe Established Kirk of Scotland; but in England, where dissent is but a 
fraction compared to what it is in Scotland, he will not allow the education of 
the poor to be in the hands of the Established Church of England. All this he 
has done by abandoning the factory education bill. It was a measure loudly 
called for by patriotism, benevolence, and religion; it was one in which politi- 
cal strife had no place, but which every one who had the real interest of the 
empire at heart, fervently prayed might be carried into effect. Yet this meas- 
ure is abandoned upon the factious opposition of dissenters, who compose not 
one tenth part of the population of England, and possess not one fifteenth of its 
wealth or influence. He has officially recognized the right of interference with 
a question purely of moral and religious education to persons of whose princi- 
ples of either kind, the state, as a state, neither knows nor can know anything, 
and over whose doctrines or teaching they have no control so long as they stop 
short of declared indecency, blasphemy, or sedition. 

It I were admitted behind the scenes, I believe I would find that this bill 
was not an original plan either of the Premier’s orof his Cabinet, but was pre- 
pared and pressed upon it by one or more of his eminently religious and con- 
servative supporters. Be this as it may, the giving of it up has evidently rous- 
ed the spirit of the religious part of them, and rendered his position with the 
whole body exceedingly precarious. The energy of churchmen is not now so 
feeble as tamely to receive a check of this kind. 

In this position what could he do? If he pressed the Ecclesiastical Court 
Bill, or, in other words, 1f, as I understand it, he insisted upon transferring a 
great part of the acknowledged and apostolic authcrity of the Bishops to lay 
lawyers sitting either at Doctors, Comn.ons, or Westminster, he would still, 
further disgust all churchmen and precipitate his own fall. So also with Ire- 
land. Were he to take active measures and a bloody collision occur, 
how could he, with lukewarm supporters, maintain himself against the dia- 
tribes, the exclamations, the rabble orations at the hustings about this new field 
of Peterloo, this second Manchester massacre, with which, in his position, he 
would certainly be attacked? 

I ara afraid that I have already exceeded the limits of a letter, but everything 
connected with this subject is so interesting, that I may perhaps recur to it. 

I am, sir, your faithful servant, 
Rivigntvs. 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT AS EXPOUNDED BY 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
DowninG Srreer, Mth Oct., 1839, 

Sir :—It appears from Sir George Arthur’s despatches that you may en- 
counter much difficulty in subduing the excitement which prevails on the ques- 
tion of what is called “ Responsible Government.” I have to instruct you, 
however, to refuse any explanation which may be construed to imply an ae- 
quiescence in the Petitions and Addresses upon this subject. I cannot better 
commence this dispatch than by a reference to the Resolutions of both Houses 
of Parliament of the 28th April, and 9th May, in the year 1837. 

The Assembly of Lower Canada having repeatedly pressed this point, Her 
Majesty’s confidential advisers at that period thought it necessary not only to 
explain their views in the communications of the Secretary of State, but ex- 
pressly called for the opinions of Parliament on the subject. The Crown and 
the two Houses of Lords and Commons having thus decisively pronounced a 
judgment upon the question, you will consider yonrself precluded trom enter- 
tai ing any proposition on the subject. It does not appear, indeed, that any 
very definite meaning is generally agreed upon by those who call themselves 
the advocates of this principle, but its very vagueness is a source of delusion, 
and if at all encouraged, would prove the cause of embarrassment and danger. 

The constitution of England, after long struggles and alternate success, has 
settled into a form of Government in which the prerogative of the Crown is 
undisputed, but is never exercised without advice. Hence the exercise only 
is questioned, and however the use of the authority itself remains untouched. 

This is the practical solution of a great problem—the result of a contest— 
which from 1640 to 1690 shook the Monarchy and disturbed the peace of the 
Country. 

But if we seek to apply such a practice to a colony we shall at once Sind 
ourselves at fault. The power for which a minister is responsible in Eng- 
land, is not his own power, but the power of the Crown, of which he is for the 
time the organ. It is obvious that the Executive Councillor of a colony is in 
a situation totally different. ‘The Governor under whom he serves receives his 
orders from the Crown of England. Butcan the Colonial Council be the ad- 
visers of the Crown of England? Evidently not, for the Crown has other ad- 
visers for the same functions, and with superior authority. 

It may happen, therefore, that the Governor receives at one and the 
same time instructions from the Qucen and advice from his Executive 
Council, totally at variance with each other. If he isto obeyjhis in- 
structions from England, the parallel of constitutional responsibility 
entirely fails; if, on the other hand, he is to follow the advice of his 
Council, he is no longer a subordinate officcr, but an independent Sove- 
reigu. 

There are some cases in which the force of these objections is so manifest, 
that those who at first made no distinction between the constitution of the 
United Kingdom and that of the Colonies, admittheir strength. I allude to the 

xestions of foreign war and international relations whether of’ trade or diplo- 


macy. It is now said that internal government is alone intended. 
But there are some cases of internal Government in which the honour of the 


Crown or the faith of Parliament, or the safety of the State are so seriously in- 
volved, that it would not be possible for Her Majesty to delegate the authority 
to a ministry in a Colony. I will put, for illustration, some of the cases 
which have occurred in that very Province, where the petitions for a Respon- 
sible Executive, first arose—I mean Lower Canada. 

During the time When a large majority of the Assembly of Lower Canada 
followed Mr. Papineau as their leader, it was vbviously the aim of that gentle- 
man to discourage all who did their duty to the Crown within the Province, 
aud to deter all those who should resort to Canada with British habits and feel- 
ings from without. I need not say that it would have been impossible for any 
minister to support in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, the measures 
which a ministry, headed by Mr. Papineau, would have imposed upoa the 
Governor of Lower Canada. British officers punished for doing their duty— 
British emigrants defrauded of their property—British merchants discouraged 
in their lawful pursuits, would have loudly appealed to Parliament against the 
Canadian ministry, and would have demanded protection. 








Let us suppose the Assembly, as then constituted, to have been sitting when 
Sir John Colborne Suspended two of the Judges. Would any Cou .cillor 
possessing the confidence of the Assembly, have made himself responsible for 
such an act? And yet the very safety of the Province depended upon the 
adoption—nay the very orders of which Your Excellency is yourself the bearer, 
respecting Messrs. Bedard and Panet, would never be adopted or puc in exe- 
cution by a ministry depending for existence on a majority led by Mr. Papi. 
neau. 

Norcan any one take it on himself to say that such cases will not occur 
again. The principle once sanctioned, no one can say how soon its applica- 
tion might be dangerous or even dishonourable, while all will agree that to 
recall the power thus conceded, would be impossible, 

While I thus see insuperable objections to the adoption of the principle as it has 
been stated, | see little or none to the practical views of colonial government re- 
commended by Lord Durhem, as I understand them. The Queen’s govern- 
ment have no desire to thwart the Representative Assemblies of British North 
America in their measures of Reform and improvement. ‘They have no wish 
to make those Provinces the resource of patronage at home. They are ear- 
bnestly intent on giving to the talent and character of leading persous in the 
Colonies, advantages similar to those which talent and character employed in 
the public service, obtain in the United Kingdom. Her Majesty has no de- 
sire to maintain any system of policy among Her North American subjects 
which opinion condemns. In receiving the Queen’s commands, therefore, 
to protest against any declaration at variance with the honour of the Crown 
and unity of the Empire, 1am atthe same time instructed to announce Her 
Majesty’s gracious intention to look to the affectionate attachment of Her 
people in North America as the best security for permanent dominion. 

{tis necessary, tor this purpose, that no official misconduct should be 
screened by Her Majesty’s Representative in the Province, aud that no private 
interests should be allowed to compete with the general good. 

Your Excellency is fully in possession of the principles which have guided 
Her Majesty’s advisers on this subject, and you must be aware that there is no 
surer way of earning the approbation of the Queen than by maintaining the 
harmony of the Executive with the legislative authorities. 

While I have thus cautioned you against any declaration from which dan- 
gerous consequences :night hearafter flow, and instructed you as to the general 
line of your conduct, it may be said that I have not drawn amy specific line 
beyond which the power of the Governor on the one hand and the privilege of 
the Assembly on the other, ought not to extend. But this must be the case in 
any mixed governwent. Every political constitution in which different bodies 
share the supreme power, is only enabled to exist by the forbearance of those 
among whom this power is distributed. In this respect, the example of Eng- 
land may well be imitated. The Sovereign using the Prerogative of the 
Crown to the utmost extent, and the House of Commons exerting its power of 
the purse to carry all its resolutionsinto immediate effect, would produce con- 
fusion in the country in less than a twelvemonth. So ina Colony, the Gov- 
ernor thwarting every legitimate propositiun of the Assembly, and the As- 
sembly continually recurring to its power of refusing supplies, can but disturb 
all political relations, embarrass trade, andretard the prosperity of the people, 
Each must exercise a wise modcration. The Governor must only oppose the 
wishes of the Assembly where the honour of the Crown or the interests of the 
Empire are deeply concerned ; and the Assembly must be ready to modify 
some of its measures for the sake of harmony, and, from a reverent a‘tach- 


ment to the authority of Great Britain. I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. Russet. 
The Right Hon. C. Povuterr Tnomson, &c. &c. &e. 


——. 


MR. HOWE’S LETTER TO LORD FAULKLAND., 
Hatirax, December 26, 1833. 

My Lorp, 

Having, at very heavy personal sacrifice, deemed it my duty to resign into 
your Lordship’s hands the offices I held, I was prepared to defend the course 
1 had taken, on the floor of the Assembly, and to meet the objections which 
might there be urged by your Excellency’s advisers, in the presence of those 
who must ultimately decide on the wisdom and propriety of my conduct. 
This, I believe, is the constitutional mode of adjusting such points as are now 
at issue between us—a departure from it has elsewhere produced embarrass- 
ment, and may here complicate what seems to be a simple question, Fur- 
the correspondence, I fear, can now do no good, but I am reluctant to appear 
to treat with disrespect a formal communication from your Lordship, and 
must therefore offer a few observations upon the letter of the 25th inst. with 
which I have just been honoured. 

When | consented to take a seat in the Executive Council, the party with 
whom | acted formed a considerable majority in the Assembly, which ma- 
jority was not weakened by the Elections of 1840. These gentlemen, during 
the three years I sat in the’Council, were represented at the Board, but by two 
and, for a short time, by three members who enjoyed their confidence. Their 
opponents, a majority in the House, had, during all this time, six Represen- 
tatives in Council. This inequality, as your Lordship knows, produced 
much dissatisfaction among the Liberal party, notwithstanding which, by 
great exertions, a majority of them were rallied to give a steady support to 
the Government. This was done, because their leaders were anxious to give 
to her Majesty’s Government their best assistance in carrying out a new and 
advantageous system of administration in British America, and because they 
relied on the pledge, given by Lord Sydenham, and subsequently by your 
Excellency, that as opportunities offered, the inequality should be redressed. 
In the new House, as I may judge of the returns, this party, without taking 
Mr. Uniacke and his friends into consideration, will constitute at least one 
half the members—they would have had, even if Mr. Almon had not been 
appointed, but two out of eight at the Board. This, your Excellency must 
acknowledge, would have been a sufficiently slender ‘ representation’ of the 
‘ political sentiments and interests’ of one large party ‘in the Legislature ; 
yet I was willing to have met the House, rather in deference to your wishes, 
and the advice of friends, than with any very confident hope that, without an 
increase of influence in Council, the party to whom I have reference would 
have been satisfied. My argument to them had always been, ‘ have patience 
—as opportunities offer justice will be done.’ While a disposition was shown 
to do justice, as vacancies occurred, force was given to this argument. 
When, however, your Excellency announced your intention to appoint Mr. 
Almon, thereby giving one half the House a representation of two, while the 
other was to have seven? 1 felt that the policy was ‘ changed’—that justice 
was not to be done —that the only ground upon which I had induced my 
friends to support the Government, or could hope to induce them, was to be 
struck away, and I left in the position of sanctioning a policy by which a 
fair representation of their political sentiments and interests was to be indefi- 
nitely postponed. It was no wish, theretore, to ‘wrest the prerogative from 
the Queen’s Representative,’ which induced me to resign, but a desire to 
guard myself from a total loss of confidence and influence in the Assembly, 
by which I would be deprived of all power either to serve her Majesty or 
benefit the Province. I respect the Queen’s prerogative as much as I do the 
privileges of the people, and your Excellency knows that, during the three 
years I served you, [ never counselled its surrender, or attempted to tamper 
with it in the slightest degree ; but it would be a hard case, if the prerogative 
could be so strained, as to compel public men to serve the Crown, at the 
price of their consistency, and the wreck of their reputations. 

Assuming that Mr. Uniacke and his friends were to act with mine, then 
the case would be but little better, because we, who had good reason to count 
upon a majority of the ren yg 2 were to have but three seats in the Council 
while the minority, led by Mr. ohnston, were to have five, even without Mr. 
Almon, and, with him, they were to have six. Under these circumstances, it 
was a proof of our desire to avoid all embarrassment, that we consented to 
meet the House with a Council thus constituted, and it is not surprising that 
we should have opposed an appointment, which we believed could not, even 
upon your Lordship’s own principles, be defended. 

With respect to ‘ party Government,’ your Lordship is well aware, that, for 
many years prior to your arrival, party government existed here in its most 
offensive form—the minority having all the Executive influence, and the en- 
tire distribution of patronage, while the great body of the people had nothing 
but a representation of two to one in the Assembly. Your Lordship found 
the Executive and Legislative Councils, and almost all the public offices, filled 
from the minority, under this vigorous party government, to which your 
sent advisers clung as long as it could be sustained. They now profess to dis- 
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lite a»party government, merely because her Majesty has declared that the 
inteyests and opiniuns of the majority are hereafter to be respected, and yet 
being a minority they seek to preserve, in the Executive Council, an unvary- 
ing and clear ascendency. 

te is true that your Excellency has done a good deal, as opportunities offered, 

to win confidence and support by a fairer distribution of patronage : a few 
satisfactory appointments have been made to the Executive and Legislative 
Councils, but, at both Boards, and in public commissions and departinents, the 
preponderance is still largely in favour of that party who support your present 
advisers. It is, perhaps, your Lordship’s misfortune rather than your fault, 
that more could not be done in a short administration, to redress this state of 
things, but you will at once perceive, that the only guarantee the people had, 
that it would ever be improved, was founded on the assurance that the party 
who have equal, if not superior claims, with those who have so long profited 
by this patronage, would fairly participate in those counsels wich were to 
influence its distribution. 

The desire for what is called “ party Government” has arisen in this Pro- 
vince out of circumstances over which neither your Excellency nor myself 
has had much control. For several years your Lordship was called upon, 
almost weekly, by the friends and supporters of your present advisers, to dis- 
miss from your Council the few Representatives which the majority of the 
Assembly had there—and latterly others have claimed a party government for 
two reasons, first, because they believed that those who gave your lordship but 
hollow support, fared —, well with those who sustained the administration 
cheerfully—and, secondly because circumstances, to which I need not refer, 
had created the impression that the Council was not only divided upon impor- 
tant public questions, but that some of its members entertained fur each other 
no very friendly feelings. 

I never asked, and do not now desire, a party government formed of but one 
interest, to the exclusion of all others ; but it does appear to me that it would 
be berter to form a strong government, of gentlemen representing different in- 
ierests and different sections of the country, but agreeing upon common prin- 
ciples and common measures, and secure of a good working majority in the 
Assembly, rather than to attempt, by any exercise ofthe prerogative, to bind 
men together who. have but few private or public ties, and who cannot fail to 
weaken any government by the absence of that united personal influence upon 
society and public opinion, which the members of Council should steadily ex- 
ert, and without which they cannot expect support either in Parliament or 
throughout the country. 

To Mr. Almon, personally, I have no objections—-his elevation to the Legis- 
lative Council I should not have opposed; but your Lordship’s opinion ot 
his political position differs widely from mine. Mr. Almon supported the last 
administration, which was of a decidedly exclusive party character, and 
whatever he may have said, in the few brief public observations he mace from 
the Hustings, he voted and acted with the minority in this Township against 
Mr.McNab,a member of the Government, and with those who have incessant- 
ly demanded a party government, based on a Representative minority, Mr. 
Almon’s party connexions and opinions were, then, sufficiently decided ; but 
Thad other objections, I did not think it wise, in making an appointment to 
the Executive Council, under the present system, to pass over the members of 
both branches of the Legislature, or ant. parties, in favour of a gentleman, 
who had never represented any constituency, and upon no graver public ne- 
cessity than his relationship to Mr. Johnston. 

That I did consider that those members of Council who had opposed the 
dissolution, with their friends in the Assembly, were “in a position” to en- 
able you to carry on your government without Mr. Johnston, your Lordship 
may remember—that Idid not ‘insist on his dismissal’ is proved by the 
fact of my consenting to serve him, although I never attempted to conceal 
from your Excellency that some change or modification of the council might 
be forced upon the Executive by the Assembly. What might have been Mr. 
Johnston’s opinion as to the propriety of retaining my services had he been 
confident of a majority, | cannot determine, but | would not much like to hold 
a seat by so frail a tenure as the moderation of those by whom he is sustained. 
My belief is, that an erroneous impression has been made upon your lordship’s 
mind, both as to the composition of the new House, and the construction which 
will be placed upon the policy of the new appointment. Those who differ 
with my friends and myself, will soon have an opportunity of testing the so- 
briety of ovr judgment and the accuracy of their own calculations, [ thouzht 
and still think, it would have been better to have tried the temper of the new 
House, without making any appointment, or to have made one that would 
have brought to the Government some parliamentary support. 

‘The claim,’ which we ‘assert’ in our ‘ resignations,’ your Lordship will 
permit me to observe, is simply this:—that we not only have the right, but 
are bound to retire from the Council when a course is adopted which we be- 
lieve wiil damage our public characters, and shake the confidence of the As- 
sembly inthe Executive Government. I should be unworthy to advise your 
Exceliency, if I did not back the sincerity of my opinions by the cheerful sur- 
render of oflice, and your K:xcellency might reasonably complain, it [ clung 
to what was vnly given to me as a guarantee for sincerity, and ought to be 
yielded up as a pledge of grave and deliberate conviction. 

Retirement irom the Council does not necessarily involve ‘opposition’ to the 
Goverument. Personal or factious opposition to your Lordship I am incapa- 
ble of. Whether or not your advisers are to meet with hostility, in the As- 
sembly, will depend upon the wisdom of future arrangements, the soundness 
of their principles, and the value of the measures they bring down. I fear, 
from the course pursued, that a large body of the leading men in the Legisla- 
tre will be driven into opposition ; and it is more than probable that, unless 
those who have advised it, materially change the views by which they paralyz- 
ed the last Administration that they almost exclusively influenced, I shall be 
compelled, however rejuctantly, to press upon them, at times, what may ap- 
pear to be the opinions and interests of the country. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, your Lordship’s most obedient, 
very humble servant, 

JOSEPH HOWE, 
“To His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, &c. Kc. &e. 
—_@————. 


From the last London papers. 
BRILL (BUCKINGHAMSHIRE) CONSERVATIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Last evening the usual anniversary dinner of this Association took place at 
the Sun Hotel, Brill. Mr. Stone, of Crendon, presided. ‘The lonely little vil- 
lage of Brill early presented a scene of (for it) some excitement. The neigh- 
bouring farmers poured rapidly in; and by the time his Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham arrived the ‘Sun’ was all in bustle About one hundred gen-, 
tlemen sat down at table. Among them we observed the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the Marquis of Chandos, the Rev. George Chetwode, the Rev. Mr. Bar- 
ron, the Rev. Mr. Barnard, the Rey. G. Hill, ‘l. F. Chapman, Esq., H. Lupton, 
Bed. Rey. A. Hayton, F’. Wells, Esq., &c. 

he dining-room was decorated with sundry agricultural and Conservative 
mottos, such as ‘ The Pail and the Flail,’‘ The Constitution in Church and 
State,’ ‘ Queen, Church, and Constitution,’ ‘ The British Farmer,’ &c. 

After the cloth was withdrawn, the toast of the Queen was followed by that of 
Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family. 

The Queen Dowager was the next toast. Drank with all the honours. 

‘The Chairman then proposed ‘The Army and Navy.’ 

‘Our Glorious Constitution in Church and State’ was then proposed, and 
enthusiastically responded to. 

The Rev. Mr. Chetwode returned thanks. He said he had often risen in that 
room to respond to the toast which had just been drunk, and their kind manner 
of receiving it had emboldened him once more to express his gratitude.(cheers, ) 
It was but natural that he should feel a warm interest in the welfare and pros- 

rity of the Brill Conservative Association. (Cheers.) He might add, in- 

eed, that he felt something of a paternal regard towards it, having been one of 
the first to orig nate it—eonsidering it to be one of great political importance, 
and not undesirable in a social point of view. (Cheers.) He considered it of 
importance in a political point of view, inasmuch as through its means the 
met together to strengthen that great and glorious cause which they were all 
embarked in; and ai the same time to excite each other to watch over the in- 
terests of agriculture, and to sound the tocsin of alarm whenever the farmers’ 
rights were unjustly attacked. (Cheers.) He considered the Association, too, 
important in a social poiat of view, inasmuch as by its means they were incit- 
ed once a year, at least, to meet their friends and acquaintances, and enjoy 
with them the pleasures of social intercourse. (Cheers.) 

But he was diverging from the subject of the toast, “ Gur glorious Consti- 
tution in Church and State.” He considered these two as united—joinec—he 
might say incorporated with each other. (Cheers). They were one, and the 
abolition of one would be the destruction of the other, (Loud cheers). For 
what was the Constitution? Its origin was divine, its basis was religion, its 
rule was law, and its end was the welfare and happiness of all. (Loud cheers). 
It was a Constitution which every wise man would admire, of which every 
honest man would approve, and for the continuance of which every good man 
would pray. (Loud cheers). Such was “our glorious Constivution in 
Church and State”—a Constitution in which every Briton was interested— 
every Briton of every siation, from the Prince to the peasant. (Cheers). Be- 
fore sitting down, he would beg leave to propose a toast. (Cheers). It was 
the health of a certain noble individual. (Loud cheers). Of a gentleman 
whose private character was as unblemished as his consistency in Parliament 

vas proverbial. (Loud cheers). Without wishing to give utterance to any- 
thing like fulsom> praise, he thought that he might be allowed to repeat the 
assertion, and he was sure that they would all agree with him, that a better 





man, or a» nder neighbour, never existeu,t : n was the Duke of Buckingham. 
(Prolonged cheers). A kinder heart than that which his Grace possessed, 
never beat in mortal . (Renewed cheering). He proposed to them to 
drink with all the honours “the Duke of Buckingham, and health and happi- 
ness to him.” (Loud cheers which lasted for several minutes). 
The Duke of Buckingham—I rise to thank you for the kind manner in 
which the last toast has been done honour to, and for the very gratifying re- 
ception which you have givenime, (Cheers). It has been my good fortune 
to have been present for some years at these annual meetings of the Conser- 
vative Assuciation of Brill (Hear) and I trust I may look forward to the 
pleasure of many such meetings in years yet to come, with my friends and 
neighbours, in assemblies where our principles are advocated—principles we 
will never shrink from. (Cheers), With respect to my friend who has pro- 
sed the toast, I feel wanting in words to express the gratification with which 
have listened to him. I have always endeavoured, as long as I have been in 
public life—in the House of Commons and in the House of Lords—to do my 
best for this country, and the country at large—(Cheers)—and I have also en- 
devoured, as a country gentleman and a neighbour, to jive on those terms of 
amity and friendship with those around me, which, in my opinion, constitutes 
the highest honour, as it is the best privilege of an English country gentleman. 
(Cheers). It is very gratifying to me to see so large an assemblage ot the 
Conservatives of Brill and the district--(Hear, hearj—and I am sure that all 
the members of our Association will join with me ina warm feeling of devo- 
tion to our cause, and, without looking at either men or measures, steadily 
uphold the great principles of Conservatism. (Cheers). 
Whatever others may do, let us maintain unchanged and inviolate those 
rinciples which we believe to be beneficial to the country at large —(Cheers.) 
Finan < you for the many acts of Kindness you have so often shown ine, and, 
in sitting down, allow ine to drink health and ha piness to you all. 

The Rey. Mr. Barnard then ag cg ‘ The Duke of Wellington and the 
House of Lords.’—(Cheers.) He was sure they must all share his feelings 
of gratitude to that great patriot for the services which he had rendered to his 
country, both in a civil and military capacity.—(Cheers. 

The Duke of Buckingham, as the only member of the House of Lords 
present, returned thanks. He assured them that not a peer of the realm 
would appreciate the compliment which had been paid to them higher than 
himself.—(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Lupton then proposed ‘Sir Robert Peel and the House of Commons.’ 
He had great pleasure in finding these names coupled together upon the list 
of toasts. Sir Robert Peel was a man who held the destinies of the empire 
ir his hands, and he hoped that the Conservative Members would tollow in 
his wake, and struggle to maintain the glorious Constitution of Britain. That 
Constitution would, he trusted, stand, in spite of the great exertions made by 
Leaguers and Repealers in Ireland—(Hear, hear)—and he hoped that the 
House of Commons would have sufficient firmness to repel the attacks of 
every enemy which might assail it. He did fervently hope that Sir Robert 
Peel might be, like the noble Duke present, the farmers’ friend, and prove 
himself entitled to the appellation, by doing everything in his power to keep 
the head of the agriculturalist above the waves which at present threatened 
to engulph him. The Hon. Gentleman concluded by proposing the toast, 
which we may notice was received with the most nathel coldness. Only a 
few individuals applauded, and they did so in anything but a hearty manner. 
The song which fo)lowed the toast was—whether intended to be so or not— 
exquisitely appropriate. It wasthe well-known comic ditty, ‘ Shivery, shak- 
ery; the man that couldn’t get warm.’ By three-fourths of the audience the 
shivering and shaking individual was at once interpreted to mean the Pre- 
mier. 

The Chairman regretted that there were none of the county Members pre- 
sent. He had, however, great pleasure in proposing their health generally. 

The toast having been acknowledged, 

The Rev. J. Barron proposed a toast, which would, he was sure, be re- 
ceived with the utmost cordiality. He alluded to a noble individual whom 
he had the pleasure of knowing from his earliest years, and for whose rising 
talents he had the highest respect. He meant the Marquis of Chandos.— 
[Enthusiastic cheering.| The Marquis to his great abilities joined the kind- 
ness of disposition of his father, and, like him, was devotedly attached to that 
Church which was the greatest national blessing which they possessed.— 
{Hear, hear.] He [the Marquis] had told them that he was determined to 
tollow in the footsteps of his excellent parent, and they all knew that those 
footsteps had ever been in the path of honour, integrity, and rectitude.— 
[Cheers. } 

The toast was drank with great enthusiasm. 

The Marquis of Cuanpos said, that, as he had yet only promises to offer 
them, he would content himself merely with thanking his friend the Rev. Mr. 
Barron and the company, for the manner in which the toast had been pro- 
posed and received—(Cheers.) He had to apologise to them for not having 
attended the annual dinner last year; but the sole cause of his absence had 
heen his residence at Oxford at the time. ‘The Marquis concluded by pro- 
posing the health of the Chairman, who, in appropriate terms, returned 
thanks. 

The Duke of Beckrncitam then proposed the health of the Rev. Mr. Barron, 
the viear of Brill, a toast which he was sure the company would have as 
much pleasure in responding to as he had in proposing it. (Cheers.) He 
had had the honour of the Rev. Gentleman’s acquaintance for many years; 
indeed, he was one of the first who accompanied him (the Duke of Bucking- 
ham) upon his early canvasses in the district of Brill. He could not forget 
old habits and old friends, and he took the liberty now of proposing the health 
of a worthy gentleman, who had always performed his duties in a manner 
calculated to win the respect and affection of all who knew him. (Cheers.) 

The toast was drank with enthusiasm. 

The Rev. Mr. Barron returned thanks, stating that, during the twenty-six 
years he had been a resident in the parish, the friendship of the Duke had 
been ever a source of honour and comfort, and that his kind offices had more 
than once been exerted to alleviate personal calamity. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Barnard then proposed the health of a lady, endeared to 
them all by her many virtues, as well as her illustrious rank. He begged 
them to drink with all the honours, “The health of the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham.” [Drunk amid loud cheering. } 

The Duke of Buckingham acknowledged the cempliment, and begged to 
assure the company, in his wife’s name, of the gratification which she would 
feel on learning that she had been remembered at the festive meeting of the 
Brill Conservative Association. He would add that there could be no one 
more anxiously solicitous for the welfare of the county with which she was 
connected than the Duchess of Buckingham. [Cheers.] Before he sat down 
he would express to them the gratification he felt at the cordial reception 
which they had bestowed upon his son. [Cheers.] 

The Rev. Mr. Barron thoughtthat the next toast which he had the honour 
of proposing would be received with the utmost cordiality. It was ‘the health 
of Sir T. Aubrey, the lord of the manor.’—(Loud cheers.) Sir T. Aubrey 
was a Whig of the old school, but he (Mr. Barron) believed that he loved 
Conservative principtes. (Hear, hear.) He was a man who had some stake 
in the country, and was not therefore given to change. He wished old things 
to remain as they were (Cheers) and was fondly attached to the close connec- 
tion between Church and State. 

The toast was received with loud applause. 

The Duke of Buckingham—The Chairman has asked me to propose a toast, 
and gratified as I am on all occasions to meet his wishes, I am doubly gratified 
to do so now, inasmuch as it will afford me an opportunity of proposing ‘ The 
British Farmer.’ (Loud cheers.) In this room and in this county we have 
hap frequent opportunities of drinking this toast, and of hearing speeches 
made and opinions expressed upon the important topics which it involyves— 
the state of the agriculturist of thiscountry. (Hear, hear.) If ever there was a 
time when, more than another, the steady support is requisite of those gentle- 
men who have been returned by agrieukufal ions to Parliament to advocate the 
cause of the British farmer, that time isthe present moment. (Loud cries of 
‘Hear, hear.’) AndI could wish, Gentlemen—I may say I could heartily 
wish—that the speeches which I have heard made by many whom I value 
and respect had been carried out to their full extent and meaning, instead of 
having been stultified as they have been by the votes of the very men who made 
them, [Hear, hear.] The British farmer is a character to whom this country 
owes a vast debt of gratitude. He isa man who has been for years past la- 
bouring hard in the tillage of the soil, and who in time of danger and difficulty, 
has always been the strongest and firmest support of the Throne and Constitu- 
tion. [Cheers.] Gentlemen, it is presumptuous in me to say more on this 
subject, inasmuch as I have so repeatedly stated my opinions and feelings 
which I assure you have undergone no change whatever. [Loud cheers] It 
is unnecessary for me to take up your time further than to express my convic- 
tion, that if theagriculture of this country be not protected the farmers cannot 
compete with foreigners ; and if they should be deprived of protection, depend 
upon it that dire disaster will befall the land. [Cheers.] 

Gentlemen, unchanged in the opinions I have expressed in this county, and 
in my place, both in the House of Commons and in the House of Peers, I stand 
here only to repeat them, word for word, and to call upon tbe Members for this 
county steadily to perform their duty. (Cheers.) Yes, Gentlemen, | call so 
lemnly on the representatives of the agricultural interest, not only in this county 
but throughout the kingdom, to come forward and steadily maintain the opin- 
ions which they professed upon the hustings, and, by their votes now, to record 
their firm adherence to the cause of the farmer. (Tremendous cheering.) | 
give you, with heartfelt satisfaction, “ The British Farmer,” because I know 
the value of the man, his sterling worth, and his attachment to the Constitu- 
tton. (Cheers.) I call on you to rise in your places, and, with reiterated 
cheers, to drink to * ‘The British Farmer, and may he overcome all the diffi- 
culties which at present press upon him.” 











The toast was drunk amidst protracted cheering. 
~ Mr. Stone returned thanks, He lamented op of abilities to do justice 
to the subject, but he could assure them that, speaking for his brother farmers, 
he deeply felt the compliment which had been paid them ; and he felt it the 
more, as emanating frum one whose conduct upon every occasion had justly 
endeared him to the British farmer. [Cheers.} He hoped thatthey did not 
expecta long speech. Farmers had seldom talents for long and elaborate 
speeches. Perhaps it was as well for them that such was the case. What 
farmers best knew and could best appreciate was social comfort—the great 
end of all true Conservatives. It was true that they did not like their political 
enemies. They did not ike the League. [Hear, hear.] 

They did not like that body holding meetings in Covent-garden, issuing” 
absurd addresses, and spouting inflammatory speeches, (Cheers.) He main- 
tained that the League was theirenemy. He had no hesitation in saying so, 
notwithstanding that one of their leaders—or rather misleaders—(Cheers)— 
Lad had the impudence to obtrude himself on various agricultural districts— 
into this county, among others—to attempt to persuade the farmers that he was 
the farmers’ friend.—(‘ No, no; no go.’) He was glad to hear these expres- 
sions. Where was there a farmer who would believe the assertions of the 
person in question? For his own part, he considered him a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing—a personage who was endeavouring stealthily to rob the farmers of 
their old, natural, and legitimate protectors; and who, if he could succeed, 
would straightway throw off the mask, and laugh at their destruction (Cheers). 
When, however, they had friends among them such as the noble Duke— 

Cheers) —he was sure that if the farmers remained as true to them as he knew 
they would to the farmers, that they would ultimately be able to frustrate the 
designs of the League—(Loud cheers). 

Several other toasts followed, after which the party broke up at a tolerably 
early hour. 

_@———— 

AppointTMENTS.— The following appointments appear in Tuesday’s Ga- 
zette :—Sir Peregrine Maitland, Knt., to be Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope; James Hudson, Esq., now Secretary of Legation at Washington, to be 
Secretary of Legation at the Hague; John Kennedy, Esa., now Secretary of 
Legation at Naples, to be Secretary of Legation at Washington; G. J. R. 
Gordon, Esq., now lirst Attache to Legation at Rio de Janeiro, to be Secretary 
of Legation at Stockholm; and Augustus Craven, Esq., now Firs’ Attache to 
Legation at Brussels, to be Secretary of Legation at Stutgardt. 

Mr. Richard Pakenham, the newly appointed Minister at the United States, 
has arrived in London, from Castle Pollard, in Ireland, on his way to 
Washington. 

The Hon. Colonel Bagot, Grenadier Guards, will preceed to the Cape as 
military secretary to the new Governor, Sir Peregrine Maitland. Viscount 
Mandeville and Lieut. Maitland, Grenadier Guards, are also appointed to the 
staff of Sir Peregriue, as aides-de-camp. 

Sir Henry Pottinger has solicited his recall from China. We regret to add, 
that the cause of this resignation is a painful disease of long standing, which 
imperatively requires not only the best medical advice, but a season of relaxa- 
tion from the arduous duties of foreign service; in which Sir Henry has been 
engaged, we believe, for a period of nearly forty years. His successor will 
leave England in the course of a few weeks. 

King Louis Philippe is expected in England in two months, and the Queen 
of England is expected at Berlin and at Paris in the ccurse of next spring. 


—_—e——_— 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Orrick, Dec 12.—I1st Reg of Foot—T P Matthew, Gent to be Assist 
Surgeon, vice Clerihew, promoted in the 85th Foot, Dec 12. 6th Foot—Lieut 
H Balguy, from the 25th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Birch, who exchanges ; Lieut 
J C Mansergh to be Adjutant, vice Birch, who resigns the adjutancy only, 
Dec, 12. 8th Foot—Lieut J E West to be Captain, by purchase, vice Ogilvy, 
who retires ; Ensign G E Baynes, to be Lieut, by purchase, vice West; C L 
Maher, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Baynes, Dec 12. 11th Foot— 
Lieut LH Scott, from 44th Foot, to be Lieut, v Phillips, who exe., Dec. 12. 
24th Foot—Ensign G E L Williams to be Adjutant, v Rodgetis, who resigns 
the Adjutancy only, Dee. 12. 25th Ft—Lt W Birch, from the 6th Ft, to be Lt, 
v Balguy, who exchanges, Dec 12. 26th Ft—Lt S Cameron to be Adjutanty 
Johnstone, who resigns the Adjutancy only ; K Menzies, Gent to be Assistant- 
Surgeon, v. Pine, promoted in the 58th Ft, Dee 12. 32 Ft\—W A Birtwhistle, 
Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, v Stannell, who retires, Dec 12. 34th Ft--H 
H Oxley to be Lt, by purchase, v Blake, who retires; MG Best, Gent, to be 
Ensign, by purchase, v Oxley, Dec 12. 

44th foot—Lieut J A L Philipps, from the 11th Foot, to be Lieut, v Scott, 
who exchanges; Lieut C H M Smith, to be Adjutant, vice Kipling, who re- 
signs the Adjutancy only, December 12. 

54th Foot—Capt C Thursby, from half pay, 2%h Foot, to be Capt, vice 
Jasper Byng Creagh, who exchanges; Lieut P LC Paget to be Capt by pur 
vice Thursby, who retires; Ensign F Fane to be Lieut by pur, vice Paget ; 
V GCoates, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, vice Fane, Dec 12. ~ 

Gist Foot—Lt W M de Butts to be Capt, without pur, y Brevet Major C 
Campbell, who retires upon full pay: Lt H H M Femino, from half pay 41st 
Ft, to be Lt, vde Lutts, Dee, 12. 

75th Foot—Major R D Hallifax to be Lt Col, without pur, vy P Grieve, who 
retires upon half pay; Brevet MajorJ H England to be Major, v Hallifax; 
Lt R B Brown to be Capt, v England ; Ensign W 'T Smith to be Lt, v Brown ; 
Gent Cdt C f° Tyler, f’m the Royal Military Col, to be Ens, y Smith, Dee 12. 
82d Foot—J Harvey, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Isaac who retires, Dec, 12, 
2d West I. Reg—D RK M’Kinnon, Gent, tobe Ass’t-Surg, v Tuthill, who resigns. 
Hospital Staff—C T Staples, M.D, to be Ass’t-Surgeon to the Forces, vice 
Jameson, promoted on the Siafl. 

Memorandum.—The exchange between Lieut Shelton, of the 28th Foot, 
and Lieut Hill, on half-pay of that corps, on the 27th Noy. 1817, is “ without 
the difference,” Lieut Shelton having repaid the difference between h andf. p. 
Lieut W Swaine, of the 34th Foot is superseded, having absented himself 
without leave, when in arrest at Chatham, preparatory to his trial by Court- 
martial. The commission of Quarter-master Guy, of the 62d Foot to 
be antedated from the 16th Aug,1836,totheSth April.1835. War.ofice, Dec. 15° 
—2d Reg of Drag Guards—J C Jones, Gent, to he Cornet, by pur. v Robbins, 
pro Dec. 15.—7th Regt of Lt Drag—Asst-Sur J J M Wardrop, fm the 97th Fi, 
to be Assist-Sur, v Neale, app’d to the Royal Military College, December 15. 
13th Regt of Foot—Brevet-Col Sir R M Sale, G C B, to be colonel, v Gen E 
Morrison, dec’d; Maj H N Vigors, to be lieui-colonel without pur, v SirRH 
Sale, promoted; Capt R M Meredith to be major; Lieut W A Sinclair to be 
capt, v Meredith; Ens R W Wade to be Lieut, vice Sinclair, December 15, 
22d Foot—Lieut C T Powell to be Capt, by pur, v M’Phee, who retires: 
Ens W Carrow to be Lieut, by pur, v Powell; G J Weld, Gent., to be Ens, 
by pur, v Carrow, Dec 15. 64th Ft.—W C Dunn, Gent., to be Ens, by pur, 
v Massy, who retires, Dec 15. Hospirat Starr.—Surgeon John Chambers, 
from the 11th Lt Dragoons, to be Staff-Surgeon of the First Class, v Alexan- 
der Sinclair, Esq., who ret. on h. p., Dec 15. 

Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea.—Brevet-Colonel Peter rown, on half- 
pay, unattached, to be Commandant, vice Lieut.-Col. James Williamson 
deceased Dec. 15. , 

Mem.—The Christian names of Second Lieut. Shipiey, of the 5th Foot, are 
‘Reginald Yonge,’ not ‘George,’ as previously stated. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec, 14.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Second Lieut 
G. ‘I’. Field, to be First Lieut. vice Harvey, deceased Oct. 30, ; 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-2 a 109, 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1844. vt 
LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

We have received accounts from London to the 16th, and Liverpool to the 
18th ult., by the ship Sea, Capt. Wm. Edwards, to whom we beg to return our 
thanks for newspapers, which are nine days later than those previously in our 
possession, In this interval, litile of any political importance has occurred, 
though there are some items of home news, which will be found in another 
column, and will be read with interest. 

Parliament, it will be seen, as was expected, has been again prorogued to 
the Ist of February; meantime, as the period for its meeting draws near, the 
supporters of the Corn Laws seem to be aroused to the necessity of new exer- 
tions, while their opponents, under the denomination of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, continue to hold their public meetings and collect subscriptions for 
furthering their purposes. The last of these of which we have an account was 
held at Leeds, and then the subscriptions exceeded £30,000. On the other 
hand, the Bucks Conservative Association have had their annual dinner, at 
which the Duke of Buckingham was present, and his speech, and the speeches 
of uthers on this occasion, evince no inclination to make any concessions on 
thisembarrassing question. Sir Robert Peel will, no doubt, have a most 
difficult part to play at the ensuing session, for, as has been observed by Mr, 
Thomas Baring, the late defeated candidate for the representation of London, 
at a meeting of his friends, if the minister gives way atall, where is he to stop? 








It is not the abolition of the sliding scale that will satisfy the opposers of the 
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Louis Philippe. A new ministry had been appointed, but with little probabili- 











Corn Laws: it is the great reduction, if not total abolition, of the au y, and not 
only the abolition of the duty on the import of corn, but the discriminating duty 
on the import of sugar,—and in fine, a complete departure from that line of 
poli as advocates of which the present ministers came into power. 

The last accounts left Mr. O'Connell at Derrynane Abbey,spending his time 
in hunting on the Carhan mountains, and apparently in excellent health and 
spirits. His trial and that of the other agitators is of course for the time be- 
ing in abeyance. 

The present Secretary of our Legation at Washington, James Hudson, 
Esq., it will be seen by an extract from the Gazette, is appointed Secretary to 
the Legation of the Hague, and will be replaced by John Kennedy, Esq., now 
attached to the Legation at Naples. 

Wehave now intelligence from Madrid ofthe proceedings in the Cortes,sub- 
sequent to the announcement which we have already stated was made to that 
body of the violence offered to the Queen by the Minister Olozaga. A majority 
voted his impeachment. He, however, was not wanting in his own defence. 
He admitted the bolting of the doors, and though this would certainly appear 
strange to Englishmen, yet itis said to have been nothing new in Spain, and 
that former Ministers have resorted to it, to prevent the intrusion of intriguers 
who were about the person of the Sovereign. The dissotution of the Cortes, 
it is now admitted by his colleagues, took place with their concurrence,and he 
adduces as proofs that she, at the moment, did not feel the indignation she was 
afterwards induced to express, that she followed him to the door with 4on-bons 
for his youngest child,and aske1 that hermusie master should be made a knight 
of the Golden Fleece! Miserable developments all these for Spain truly! 
The Marquesa de Santa Cruz, whose name is familiar to British Officers who 
served in the Peninsular war, is said to have been the instigator of the charges 
brought by the Queen against the Minister. The Marquesa was appointed 
her Governess snortly before her majority was declared, and it was during a 
ride in a carriage with the Queen on the day foliowing the night of her inter- 


view with Olozaga, that the Marquesa induced her to prefer charges against | 


him. However this may be, the state of parties in Spain is now distinctly 
marked. General Narvaez and the Marquesa de Santa Cruz are for absolute 
monarchy, depending on the support of the army. Olozaga was for moderate 






by Mr. Uniacke «** of the seeeders. The argument then *¢t up by Mr‘ 
Howe, although ple.sibly enough put, is of a flimsy textur, it is one of 
mere arithmetic, and not fairly used even then, for if the Lieutenant-Governor 
had nothing to do but to sit down and count upon his fingers how many tories 
and how many reformers received offices, he ought to do so with reference to 
the whole appointments made and not to those in each particular department. 
The population of Nova Scotia is small, and eligible persons are not always 
at hand to fill every vacancy. Some consideration in an officer of such im- 
portance as an Executive Councillor, is due to the fitness of the recipient be- 
sides his mere political creed, especially when the principle not only averred 
but acted upon was—that the Governor should avail himself of the best talen' 
the country produced without regard to party. 

We do not see then that Lord Falkland’s position is atall shaken by the 
three rejoinders of the three seceders, and we apprehend that the people of 
Nova Scotia are of the same opinion. At all events itis clear that Messrs. 
Howe, Uniacke, and McNabb have urged no good and valid cause for throw- 
ing up their offices ; and we are driven to the irresistible conclusion that other 
causes than those assigned were the real ones, Mr. Howe’s calculating pow- 
ers, we imagine, were applied to another body, after the result of the late 
election became manifest, namely, the House of Assembly or the Parliament 
of Nova Scotia. ‘There it was where the threes and twos, and fives and 
sevens appeared so formidable and caused the disruption of the Cabinet 
which has produced all the turmoil. So at least, says our Correspondent 
Scruta/or, and so also it appears to us. 

Throughout these discussions it is very gratifying to observe the gentle- 
manly decorum that is used. The ex-Councillors speak in the most respect- 
ful terms of Lord Falkland personally, and intimate that, although not in his 
Councils, it does not follow that they will of necessity oppose his measures. 
Should Mr. Howe and his friends act up to this avowal, it will do more to 
satisfy the country of the purity of their motives than any professions or as- 
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| Every mail from Canada confirms the complete re-action in the public mind 


severations they may make. 


CANADA. 


Vy fs , > in fav ri sonstitutional principles e’ course followed by Sir 
reforms, and it is supposed with the acquiescence of the Queen Mother and | '” favour of right constitutional principles, and the’ course { y 


ty that they can command a majority in the Cortes, and another revolution is 
perhaps not far distant. 

The question of the fortifications of Paris is still agitated in France. We 
consider this however un fait accompli and we have little doubt that the King, 
on the meeting of the Chambers, will be able to silence all opposition to his 
policy. The Duke de Bordeaux had been induced to delay his proposed de_ 
parture from London, in order to give the noblesse who were still flocking there 
from France, an opportunity to see him. 

The post-office Steam Ship of the 4th inst, will probably arrive at Boston 
to-day or to-morrow, and should she bring any intelligence of importance, we 
shall not fail to communicate it in an extra to our distant subscribers. 





An opinion is very generally entertained here that the abolition of the 
British Corn-Laws must necessarily lead to large and continued exports of 
Corn from the United Statesto England. Believing not only the contrary, 
but that a high duty on the import of Corn there, is absolutely requisite, ex- 
cept in times of extreme scarcity, to give the agriculturist in North America 
any chance of competing for the supply of the home market, and that as the 
Corn Laws now stand, leaving out of view the question of the sliding scale or 
fixed duty, there is every probability that the supply will enure to this Con- 
tinent, it may be of importance, particularly to our friends in Canada, that we 
state our reasons for entertaining such opinion. 

The prices of grain are as a general rule higher in the United States than in 
any of the grain-growing countries of Europe, except England. This is a fact 
which cannot be conteste, and results from the comparative low price of la- 
bour there. As soon therefore as the English markets were entirely thrown 
open to all competitors, those who reside on the shores of the Baltic and Black 
Sea, would naturally engross their supply. 

At present, the duties are prohibitory to them, but they are not so as to wheat 
grown or flour ground in Canada, the duty on which is merely nominal. Hence 
we infer that the tarmer of Michigan and Ohio will, by passing his produce 
down the St. Lawrence, find a market for it in England, which is denied to 
those of Poland and Russia. 

It is not to be doubted that this result was in the contemplation of the British 
Government at the time the British colonies were exempted from the e‘lect of 
the corn laws. It was a boon granted to them which incidentally would pre ve 
advantageous to the Western States of the Union. 

We know that in this country, as well as in all commercial ones, it is too 
much the custom to consider such topics in a narrow spirit, and to look with 
little favour on a measure, which, though it gives something, does not give all. 
Thus it will be said, that England by giving the export of grain, the direction 
to which we have alluded, secures the transportation of it across the Atlantic 
to her merchant vessels, withholds the toll from the New York canals, and so 
on. But it must be borne in mind that the consideration of the collateral ad- 
vantages resulting to England from the exemption was probably one of the in- 
ducements to make it, and that the returns for the surplus pioduce of the 
Western States taken by England through the Channel in question, will come 
under the American flag, and be carried back through the United States. 

These opinions we have on former occasions expressed in the Albion, but as 
the subject is undergoing discussion by some of our contemporaries, it may not 
be amiss to repeat them. — 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Since our last we have received further advices trom Halifax. The three 
Ex-Councillors have written rejoinders to Lord Falkland’s letter which we 
inserted last week. One of these, Mr. Howe’s, we give place tu. It will be 
observed that Mr. Howe (and he speaks the sentiments of the other two), still 
rests the cause of his resignation on the appointment of Mr. Almon to 
the Council,}he being of adverse politics to the seceeders. ‘The vaeancy 
which was filled up with Mr. Almon, Mr. Howe contends, should have been 
supplied by a person of his, Mr. Howe's, political creed, because the Council 
was not equally divided in pclitical sentiment—a majority being already of 
contrary principles to himself and his immediate friends; but it will be re- 
collected that Lord Falkland argues, that Mr. Almon had not heretofore been a 
party man, or at least not in the sense that is now represented ; that in the dis- 
tribution of the patronage of the province, an undue proportion had been given 
to Mr. Howe’s political .friends—Mr. Howe, himself, it should be borne in 
mind, had in the course of these liberal dispensations, received one of the 
most lucrative offices in the gift of the Governor—and that Mr. Almon be- 
ing a very fit and competent person to occupy a seat at the Council Board, his 
Excellency could not be deterreg fiom giving him the appointment from the 
mere consideration of the aritimetic of his opponents. His Excellency’s 
words are :— 

That this patronage up to the present moment has not been unfairly dis- 
pensed towards yourselves, and those you may have represented, your con- 
unuance in the Council 1S sufficient evidence, because if the appointment of 
Mr. Almon justifies your retirement, it may be presumed you ‘would have 
acted in the same manier if any previous ease had met your disapprobation. 
The promotion of Mr. Almon ts, in fact, the only subject of complaint 
urged in your letters; and, Gentlemen, you surely cannot have forgotten 
that of the parties whom you consider as constituting the Executive Council, 
that to which youatliach yourselves has influenced the bestowal 
— of offices since I came to the country, including eve ry seat in the Executive 

vouncil, and every seat but one in the Legislative Council ; and even that was 
given on the recommendation of Mr. James Boyle Uniacke, now one of yourselves 

So much for the force of Mr. Howe’s arithmetic. He and his friends | 
have influenced the bestowal of far the greater number of appointments, 
since Lord Falkland came to the province, including all those in both 
Couneil chambers, with the exception of one, and even that was recommended 


of by far the greater 


| Charles Metcalfe. Addresses are pouring in from all quarters which breathe 


the strongest attachment to British connexion and to the firm and manly 


limits permit it, bat we are obliged to restrict ourselves to a few of the more 


Mr. Manners, formerly Consul at Boston, made a speech in his happiest vein. 


in the highest degree clever, effective, and amusing. We, however, make room 


Responsible Government, and gives the thing as he understands it. 

Itisas follows :— 

Your approval of my conduct is most welcome, and the generous sentiments 
which you express demand my gratitude. 

I have earnestly endeavoured and shall continue to endeavour to carry on 
the administration of the affairs of this Province according to the plan of Res- 
ponsible Government which I have found practically established ; and with 
good sense and moderation in all parties whose co-operation is necessary. 1 
do not despair of success; but if there be any who suppose that the Prerogative 
of the Crown is tobe surrendered, that the Council is to be Supreme, the Authority 
of Her Majesty's Government a nullity, and the Governor a mere Tool in th: 

hands of a party, all such arc either blind or must be aiming at the separating of 
the Province from the Mother Country. 

While, however, the people of Canada are inspired with the loyal feelings 
which you express, the honour of the crown, the Kights of the People, and the 
advantages we enjoy under the protection of the British Empire will be pre- 
served unimpaired: and by God’s mercy may be handed down to your child- 
ren’s children from generation to generation. 

May these and all other blessings be your portion—My heartfelt thankful- 
ness will ever attend the remembrance of this occasion of meeting you. 

This definition is most opportune, and coincides with that of Lord John 
Russell, as contained in his Despatch of the 14th Oct. 1839, to Lord Syden- 
ham. We have again inserted this latter important document, and although 
it has appeared in most of the provincial journals as well as our own, we 
crave lor itanother perusal by every man who wishes well to the Colonies. 
The doctrine laid down by Lord John is applicable to all the Colonies, and to 
none mere so, at this moment, than Nova Scotia. It should be made the 
hand-bool: of every Colonist, printed in all the almanacks, and diffused through 
every village and hamlet. His Lordship says, as every sensible man does, 
that the Colonial constitution is the abstract of the British, as far as it can be 
applied to a Colony ; but in some points the parallel must fail, or the Colony 
ceases to be a Colony. The government of England must be supreme ; but, 
as his lordship adds, ‘all must exercise a wise moderation.”” The wishes of 
the people are to be consulted through their representatives. ‘“ The Governor 
must only oppose the wishes of the Assembly where the honour of the Crown 
or the interests of the Empire are deeply concerned; and the Assembly must 
be ready to modify soime of its measures for the sake of harmony, and, from 
a reverent attachmert to the authority of Great Britain.” 

And can the opinion of such an experienced statesman as Lord John Russell 
be doubted? Can the liberal sentiments of such a distinguished scion of the 
noble house of Bedford be called in question, especially when written after due 
thought and deliberation, and solemnly promulgated in an official despatch in 
his capacity as a responsible minister of the Crown 2? We repeat then, let this 
definition of Responsible Government be in the hands of every colonist, tor how 
can the liberties of any British subject be in danger when defined and guarded 
by Lord John Russell ? — 

An election has just taken place at London, in Upper Canada, which re- 
sulted in favour of Mr, Lawrason, and gave him the triumphant vote of 180 to 

48! His opponent was Mr. Morrill. This is a very important advantage, and 
is high!y encouraging to the loyal patty supporting Sir Charles Metcalte. 





MR. GOURAUD’S LECTURES. 

On Wednesday evening last another lecture was delivered by Mons. Gou- 
raud on the subject of Phreno-Mnemotechny. Whatever be the method adopt- 
ed in his private instruction, Mons. Gouraud appears to be entirely success- 
ful, if we might judge from the public examination of some of his pupils who 
were present at the lecture. Their ready and accurate answers were truly 
astonishing, and afford the most convincing proof of the entire practicability 
of the system. 

It is a general complaint amongst men of reading, and to many a discour- 
agement from it, that they find themselves unable to retain what they read 
with any certainty or exactness. And in no part of literature is there greater 
room for this complaint than in history, particularly in its chronological and 
geographical departments. 
Many literary characters have adopted various methods of impressing up- 
on memory the facts which they wished to remember. Dean Prideaux, in 
his Introductionto History, has made use of the number seven, throughout his 
whole book as “ most easy for the memory.” But of all inventions with which 
we are acquainted, none seems to contribute more to the assistance of the 
memory than that of technical verses ; both as they generally contain a great 
deal in a little compass, and also because, being once learned, they are seldom 
or never forgotten. 
Few persons have the faculty of accurately remembering dates, when they 
I 
and even prose, with the greatest ease. Upon this hypothesis Dr. Grey pub- 
lished his “* Memoria Technica,” which applied equally to Chronology, Ge- 
ography, Astronomy, and the Tables of Weights and Measures, 
This plan Was to substitute the five vowels, and the five first consonants, 
for the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and a y or z for 0. 


are expressed by figures, while the very same persons would remember poetry | 














He then altered as many letters in the termination of a name, for instance, 
whose date he wished to remember ; and then substituted ot/er letters, answer- 
ing to the date required, at the end of the word. Thus, ifthe date of the De- 
luge were wanted, he would retain the first letters Del as a hint of the subject 
to be remembered, and would add etok in italics, in place of the proper termi- 


nation ; the letters e, t,o, k, standing respectively for 2343, the date of the 
Deluge. 


To render this system still more easy, these words so formed were arran- 
ged in hexameter lines, which by the peculiarity of their sound could not fai 
to impress themselves firmly on the memory. Thus in one line siz dates 
were acquired ; and we can speak from experience of the permanency with 
which they attach themselves to the memory, for twelve years ago we studied 
chronology upon this plan, and the dates then acquired are as fresh at this 
moment in our memory as if learned but yesterday. We are not acquainted 
with the plan adopted by Mons. Gouraud in the instruction of his pupils ; but 
we saw its effects in the accurate and ready answers given during the last 
lecture. 

There is one point, however, in which we differ from Mons. Gouraud, and. 
that is, in asserting memory to be the sine qua non in the mental requirement 
of anauthor, This, if we mistake not, was assumed in the last lecture, and 
with such a statement we cannot agree. 

A retentive and comprehensive memory is doubtless of primary impor- 
tance, but certainly not the sole object of mental endowment. Would memory 
alone serve a Poet or a writer of Fiction? No, tor imagination is the soul 
and substance of both! The Poet may remember persons, events, scenes, &e. 
but without imagination his groupings, his plots, his descriptions would be 
stiff, uninteresting, and cold. 

We doubt not, however, that Mons. Gouraud wil! meet with very great sue- 
cess, as he well deserves, and that his pupils will be able hereafter to say, 
when recallimg his instructions to mind— 

“ Hac olim meminisse juvabit.” 





DR. DEWEY’S LECTURE ON THE “ MORALS AND MANNERS 
OF AMERICA.” 

We depart somewhat from our usual practice, to express the _—)> ‘satisfac- 

tion we experienced in listening to the able and eloquent lecture ot Dr. 

Dewey, on a subject which, in other hands, might have been treated with in- 


course of the Governor General. These we should be glad to insert did our | discreet warmth, tending only to generate feelings of acrimony, betwee 


for the Governor General’s reply to the address trom the loyal inhabitants of 
the Victoria District, because his Excellency speaks out on the subject of 


| pearance but one, Who in the course of the 
admired and popniar ballads. 


two 
great nations, closely allied by the common ties of affinity and interest. We 


striking. At the meeting in the Newcastle District, where Mr. Sheriff Rutran | of course did not fully accede to all the positions of the reverend gentleman, 
was the President ofthe meeting, and Messrs Crofton and Cameron,Secretaries, ; but we cannot resist subscribing our hearty assent to many of his remarks on 


the subject of Repudiation and Slavery—topics at this time so exciting—an 


‘T’o those who know that gentleman personally, we need not describe it; it was | which were met by the lecturer with manly frankness that must secure the ap- 


probation of every reflecting man. Dr. Dewey insisted upon the necessity of 
the so called Repudiating parties coming forth and declaring their intention to 
pay, when able, and deprecated in toto the idea that they could be morally ab- 
solved from their indebtedness. Slavery, in the abstract, he also denounced. 
He fairly stated the dificulties which surround the question, and with 
great justice denied that the dictum of Mr. O’Connell could settle the ques- 
tion, although such interference might be offered through the insidious medium 
of Irish Repeal. On the whole, the lecture was a fair and impassioned dis- 
cussion of topics which are too frequently handled only as fertile subjects for 
vituperation and the exciting of irritating and discreditable feelings ; and for 
this forbearance, we render to the reverend gentleman our cordial approbation. 


Lectvure on Exocurion.—We would call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of Mr. Hows’ Lecture at the Chapel of the University on 
Thursday evening next. From the nature of the subject, we consider it one 
of the highest importance to heads of Families and Guardians of youth— 
and we doubt not, from the popularity of Mr. Hows, as a Lecturer, and his 
success as an Instructor of Elocution, that a crowded auditory will be as- 
sembled on the occasion. We understand that the Lecture is substantially 
the same (revised for the occasion) that Mr. Hows has previously delivered 
before several societies in the city, and which we remember was eminently 
successful, from its graphic illustrations of the Powers of Eloquence in 
every station in life. 





Fare we. Concert or THE HuGcues Faminy previous To THEIR Depart- 
URE k THs Soura.—The Masters Hughes and their infant sister, only four 
years old, will appear and sing, accompanied on the harp and piano, on Tues- 
day evening next, at the Shakspeare Hotel, corner of William and Duane-sts. 
A glee party will be introduced. Signor Bini will perform on the guitar, 
and Mrs, Page, together with a number of distinguished artists will lend 
their assistance. Further particulars will be announced in the daily papers. 


THE ALBION GALLERY. 

The Albion Gailery is a large and splendid work, got up on the plan of the 
annuals. It consists of seven of the best plates published for the Albion with 
biographical notices and letter press descriptions. The plates are Queen 

‘ictoria, Westminster Abbey, the Duke of Wellington, Ellen Trec, the New 
Parliament House, Buckingham Palace (the London residence of the Queen), 
and Washington, (small plate) the whole forming an appropriate work for the 
drawing table. Persons subscribing for the Albion and paying one year in 
advance, will receive a copy of this work without charge. 

*«* The gallery will in any case be substituted for the large plate of 
Washington should the subscribers prefer it. 

*,* The large Mezzotint plate of Washington by Sadd, which is 20 inches 
by 27, is now striking off at the rate of one hundred per week, so that we shall 
shortly he able to supply all demands for it. Mr. Oates, our agent, is visiting 
all the cities on the Atlantic Sea-board, and Mr. Peele is in New Orleans 
and will call on all the subscribers in the Western cities, Both gentlemen, 
in making their collections, will present the engraving to all who may re- 
quire a copy. 
We have received the New Mirror Extra No. IV., containing the Songs 
and Ballads of Gen. George P. Morris, so extensively and favourably known 
to the American public. These Extras are a most agreeable offshoot from the 
Weekly New Mirror, and offered some of the very best reading among the 
periodicals of the day. 





We hope that this excellent publication may go on and prosper as i 
deserves. 

Iretanp.—A smali map of this Island, in a form very convenient for refer- 
ence, has just been published by Messrs. Casserty & Son, No. 108 Nassau-st. 
Audubon’s Ornithologu—No. 93 of this excellent work is out, with the 
usual punctuality observed throughout the whole series. It contains the fol- 
lowing subjects. 1st. Least Petrel—Mother Carey’s Chicken, male and fe- 
male—both on the wing. 2nd. Tutted Puffin, male and female. 3rd. Large 
Billed Puffin, male and temale. 4th. Common Arctic Puffin, male and fe. 
male, and Great Auk, both adults, with fine water scenery. 





FAREWELL & LAST CONCERT OF THE HUGHES FAMILY, 
RIOR to their departure for the Seuth, at the Shakspear S 8 ; 
of William and Duane-streets, on Tuesday Srening, joan ae — 

On which occasion these universally esteemed and wonderfully precocious Juvenile 

Musicians will perform on their respective instruments, viz., the Harp, Violin and 

concertina, some of their most favourite pieces. ; 

Being their last appearance in this city, prior to their departure South. 

For which occasion they have much pleasure in aunouncing that they have secured 

the valuable assistance of Mrs. PAGE, the highly ce'ebrated vocalist, being her last ap- 

performance wiil sing some of her most 








A Professional Glee Party who will perform several celebrated Quartettes, Glees, &c , 
and other Artists of acknowledged talent : : 
In thee Hp of the evening Miss HUGHES the amazing instance of musical precocity 
will exhibit some ner apt 5 or 2 é 4 : 
vet incerestian Ballons slonishing powers on the Druidicai Harp! and sing two of her 
Full particulars of the entire performance in subsequent bills. 
Mr Cc. M. KING will preside at the pianoforte, having kindly tendered his services. 
Tickets 50 cents. Tickets to admit one gentleman and two ladies, $1 00. Or agentie- 
moe tong and two children $1 00, may be obtained at the principal Music stores, and at 
1e@ Goor. 


ecuanes to commence at 7 1-2 o'clock. No postponement on account of the 
weather. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Patmo’s [rattan Opera Hovuse.—We understand that Palmo intends open- 
ing his new experiment on the, 31st :inst., with “ 1) Puritani,” Borcuese as 
Prima Donna. Wealso learn that he has very judiciously made arrangements 
to add the attractions of the Ballet to his Opera: a measure we think likely to 
insure success. We have witnessed so many attempts to establish a perma- 
nent Italian Opera House in this city, without the accompaniment of the Bal- 
let, that we feel little hesitation in predicting the entire failure of Palmo’s 
scheme, unless he secures a talented Ballet Company, which must consist of 
two or three positive av/istes, and not mere coryphees. And we also give Mr. 
Palmo another hint, viz., that the public expect -he will.engage for his Opera 
the besi talent to be found in the city, without relying on a Prima Donna to 
sustain a whole performance. 

Bowery Tuearre.—Hamblin is doing an excellent business by the revival 
of favourite spectacles and melo-dramas, produced in a style of splendour 
which will always repay a manager. The revival of this week has been the 
popular Peter Wilkins. With the powerful attraction of the Misses Vallee, 
the piece is exceedingly well played. Mrs. H. Phillips, who appears to great 
advantage in inexpressibles, sustains the hero very effectively. De Bar's 
Irishman is full of humour and life—and Vache, as the Cockney Tourist, 
seems to have acquired anew existence, in his transition from the boards cf 
the Park. The scenic effects are beautifully managed, as, indeed, they always 
are at this house. 

We perceive that the Manager announces another Domestic Drama, by the 
Author of Claude Gower, in which J. R. Scott has been so successful in the 
impersonation of a maniac. 


Otymerc Tueatre.—The opera of « Amilie” has been the chief feature of 
attraction during the week ; and when we remember the origirial cast of this 
splendid composition, it affords a conclusive testimony of the tact exhibited in 
the management of this theatre, that the opera is rendered attractive with its 
present representation by their drilling, and the correctness with which all the 
minutiz of the stage business is conducted. Walcott and Mrs. Booth in the 
Count and Leila are the only changes in the cast from last season. Walcott, 
of course, is unequal to the music of the Count; yet by good taste and 
management he contrives to please—the chief aim at this theatre. Mrs. 
Booth is exceedingly happy as Leila. It is decidedly the happiest part she has 
appeared in at this house. Why will not Miss Taylor learn to read! 

Mitchell has re-appeared in his great part of Grandfather Whitehead. It 
is in characters such as these, and his rich comic ones, like Bubb in the 
Parson’s Nose, that he shows the artist, and reminds us of that sterling school 
on which he is modelled—they ave worth a whole host of his Macbeths, Vir- 
ginius’s, with Id genus omne—which to us have no distinctive marks of dif- 
ference, save costume and language, They are all simply Mr. Mitchell 
endeavvuring to be funny. 

CuaruaM Turatre.—The magnificent spectacle of the “ King of the Mist” 
was produced on Monday evening with complete success—and certainly in 
one or two scenes, is equal to any. display we have ever witnessed. Hield as 
the hen-pecked Miller was very good; and Scott gave to the extravagant 
eharacter of Martin, an interest which excellent acting alone could impart. 
His personation of the aged shepherd is a fine specimen of chaste acting. 
Mrs. Herring is interesting as Gertrude ; and Mrs. Rivers is quite at home as 
the scolding wife. The scenery by Heilge, is highly creditable to the young 
artist ; he bids fair to arrive at the highest eminence in the art. The whole 
arrangement of the interior of the Brocken is admirably arranged. We see 
the exciting subject of Madame Lafarge’s adventures is announced for 
representation. 

Sweert-nearts anp Wives, OR, BEFORE AND arteER Marriace.—By T. 8. 
Arruur.—The Harpers have just published a little book with this title, by 
Mr. Arthur, who has gained a very wide and flattering reputation from the 
excellent series of moral tales which he has given tothe public. His ‘ Tem- 
perance Tales’ especially have been more widely read than those of a similar 
character by any other writer; and we are sure they must have carried with 
them a beneficial and salutary influence. ‘This is of the same general char- 
acter, and will, doubtless, meet a reception equally favourable. 

Tue Srupy or tHe “Lire or Woman,” by Madame Necker de Saus- 
sure, of Geneva, translated from the French. This is one of the volumes 
which Lea & Blanchard are publishing under the general title of The Ladies’ 
Cabinet Series, embracing works by distinguished female writers. The above 
is the production of a superior mind, and the views with respect to the relation 
which woman sustains in society, are just and philosophical. The Rev. Al- 
bert Barnes, who read the work in manuscript, is of opinion that the greatest 
advantage will accrue from its being perused by those who have the care of 
young females. 


We have received the first number of an entirely new periodical entitled 
“ The Columbian Magazine,” edited by John Inman, and published by Israel 
Post, 3 Astor House. The work is beautifully got up, and is elaborate even 
to its very cover ; it is not ornamental alone but also useful, and its polished 
list of contributors comprises all the names most known and appreciated in 
American Literature. 

The mechanical arrangements as to paper, type and workmanship are of 
the best possible description: and add much to the pleasure of reading the 
excellent contents. 

Such spirited attempts to improve the periodical literature of America, not 
orly as to subject matter, but also to the manner in which that matter is set 
before the public, deserve the warmest encouragement and patronage ; and we 
certainly rank this specimen of the Columbian Magazine before us as one of 

t he fairest samples of improvement we have yet seen. 
CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

The re-print of this excellent periodical has already reached its 44th number, 
and is consequently near the completion of its annual volume. 

The number just published commences with “Summer Loiterings in 
France”—being the concluding article on that subject; and is, if possible, 
more interesting than any of its predecessors, 

“Popular Information on Science” is the next, the subject matter of which 
can be gathered from its title, 

“ A Settler in Van Dieman’s Land,” gives us a further insight into the man- 
ners, customs, privations, &c., of the settlers in that uninviting portion of the 
globe. 

“The late Mrs. Chalenor’s Poems,” is a brief‘but well written review of 
the poetic remains of that talented lady. Two of the poems alluded to are 
subjoined in the article. 

“Mail Posts, Ancient and Modern,” furnishes an amusing contrast between 
the snail-like pace of our forefathers, compared with the “ seven-leagued”’ 
strides of our own. 

“Capture of an Alligator ;” “ Life among the Scottish Hills ;” and “ Espar- 
tero ;” are well written papers. The number concludes with a long article (by 
the editors, we presume,) entitled “Our Weekly Chit-Chat ;” which is, to our 
liking, the best paper among its contents. 

The re-print of Cuampers’ Epinaurcu Jovrnat is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street ; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1,50 per annum ;—monthly numbers (in tinted and printed 
covers), 12 1-2 cents; single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
trom the commencement of the volume. 

—_—_—_—_—_ 
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JNO. W. S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 


nov 11-3m 469 Broadway. 


A LECTURE ON ELOCUTION, 
APPLIED TO THE PRACTICAL BUSINESS OF LIFE. 


LL BE DELIVERED ON THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, January 25th, 1844, 
in the Chapel of the University, to commence 1-4 before 8 o'clock, by Mr. 
NO. W. S. HOWS. ; a 

7 Sy.tasus.—its importance m the ancient Republics—The comparative indifference 
exhibited on the subject in this country—Its means of usefulness and success illustrated 
in ite effects on the Legisiator, the Professor, the Physician, the Lawyer, and the 
Clergyman. Its practical utility as applied to all classes of citizens. The Politician ; 
Members of Philanthropic an! Literary institutions—The Merchant. Its importance 
on our social relations. The Ladies True principles of Elocution—Nature vs. Art, 
Its influence on the future destinies of this Republic. 





The following poetical selections will be given in illustration of the subject: 
Extract from The Power of Eloquence....... Atinabad Geaccdacecsssased Carey. — 
“« « + Deseription of a Clergyman.............---- eicabaell Goldsmith, 
“ “ “ ee + ceed Orellfene's § Unt Oi eh peal lees SEE SE Cowper. 
“ “ “A popular Orator Knowles. 
“ “ «* True Eloquence... ....<..ccco Carter 








Single tickets twenty five cents—family tickets, admitting five persons, one dollar— 
may be obtained of Mr. Hows, at his residence, 469 Broadway ; at the store of Morton 
& Murray, 469 Broadway ; and at the principal Bookstores. whe 

Clergymen, Presidents and Professors of Colleges are respectfully invited to attend, 
and will please to leave their names or cards at the door, as tickets of admission. j 

N. B. Should the weather prove unfavourable, the Lecture wiil be postponed until 
the following Tuesday. jan 20 


TUITION IN MUSIC. 
OUIS STRACK most respectfuliy offers his services to the Ladies and Gent'emen of 
L New York and Brooklyn as teacher of the Piano. ; 

Having discovered a method of instruction entirely his own, he pledges himself to 
advance those who have net any knowledge of music,twice as fast as by any other 
mode heretofore used. Should the Leo aye of the pupil not prove satisfactory afler 
having taken six lessons, no charge will be made. 

Those having received instructions already, will be taught according to the old 
method, 

Terms made known by applying at Geib & Walker's, Music store, No. 23 Maiden 
lane, or 27 Courtlandt street. jan 20 3t 


TO AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE. 
R. BARTON (pupil of the late C. Nicholson), ge ag begs to announce that it 
is his intention to give instruction on the Fiute. Mr. Bart on professes to teach 
according to the method pursued by the celebrated master Charles Nicholson. 
For terms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music store, 
Broadway, and Mr. Stodart’s Pianoforte manufactory. jan 13 lm 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S SUPERFLUOUS CLOTHING. 
ENTLEMEN or families having Clothing that has become unfashi nable, or lated 
aside from their wardrobes, and wishing to convert the same into cash will obtain 
from the subscriber 20 per cent more than from any other peison. 

To those quitting the city, or changing their residence, and having superfluous effects 
to dispose of, will find i: much to their advantage to send for the subscriber who will 
attend at their residence by appoin. ment. H. LEVETT. 

’ Office No. 6 John-strect, near Broadway 

All orders left at his office, or a line through the Post office, will receive prompt 
attention. jan 13 2tins* 














ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of baldness. and bestows 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms 

Cavtion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words * Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, conta ning 29.028 /etters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan. pymples, freckles and other cutuneous disor 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use afer shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most incler ent weather. 

Rowlard’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs. 
A Rowland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
Feb 5—ly eow 





CRICKEYr. 

REPARING for the press, and will be published early in the season, say, on or about 
St. George’s day, the Cricketers’ Hand Book. (Price 2s. 6d.) :By a Member of the 

“ Toronto Club.” Toronto: 1844. jan 6 
NOTICE. 
Go B. GROSER is no longer in the employ of, nor clothed with — authority 
from the subscriber. The public are notified, theretore. not to deal with him as an 

Agent of the subscriber for any purpose whatever. WILLIAM BANKS, 
jan 6—4t 16 State street, New York. 





BOUQUETS. 
RUSSELL, FLORIST, &c., Henry-stieet, (near the South Ferry, Brooklyn), 
e respectfuily informs his friends and the public, that he can supply them with 
Bouquets, Cut flowers, &c., of the Lest quality, and at the lowest prices of the season 
Orders left at the garden, or at Mr. Jackson’s Bookstore, 177 Bioadway, New York— 
will be punctually attended to. Early notice will particularly oblige Mr. R. dec 23 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 





an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General 





A GRADUATE of the University of Cambridge in England, wishes to employ a few 
hours of each day in reading and reviewing the Classics with any young gentlemen 

of the University in this city, who may desire assistance in their studies. 

For particulars respecting terms, references, &c., apply at the office of the Albion. 

Barciay street. oct 28—cf. 


ENGLISH PATENT GELATINE.—A THREAD ISINGLASS. 
HE subscribers have made arrangements for the sale in this city and the United 
States, of Nelson's Patent Opaque Gelatine, an economical preparation, superior 
to calves’ feet and isinglass, for jellies, blanc-mange, soups, gravies, &c., being nearly 
three times the strength of any similar preparation, and equal in virtue and purity to 
the finest isinglass, and about fifty per cent. cheaper. I[t is neatly put up in packages 
of 80z. 40z. and 30z.. and is warranted to keep in any climate. Directions for using 
accompany each package. The trade supplied on liberal terms. For sale exclusively, 
y ; A. BININGER, & Co., 141 Broadway. 
bi os following certificate of that eminent chemist, Dr. Ure, accompanies each 
package : 





: London, Bedford Square, June 6th, 1840. 

**T have subjected to a careful chemical examination, the Patent Opaque Gelatine of 
Mr George Nelson, and find it to be at least equa! in strength and purity,if not superior, 
to the best isinglass for every culinary purpose. It is entirely free from any impregna- 
pe Na such as I have found to exist in other kinds of Gelatine in the Lendon 
market. 

“Mr Nelson’s Gelatine is, therefore, capable of forming the best blanc-mange, with- 
out being aptto curdle the milk, asthe acidulous gelatines infallibly will do. 1 find 
‘that one ounce of his Opaque Gelatine is sufficient to form a quart of calves’ feet or 
orange jelly of the best quality, and greatly more consistent than the jelly produced 
with the same proportion of the other gelatines above referred to. 

“I find also that an excellent and nutritious soup may be prepared by dissolving an 
ounce of Mr Nelson’s Gelatine in a quart of water, and flavouring it as usual with 
vegetables and a little stock of meat. ANDREW URE,MD,FRS.” 

~~ bf the Toronto, em London, a fresh supply of the above article. 

ec 9— 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
A well Established Remedy for Dyspepsia, and all Bilious Complaints. 

i lg Pharmaceutical College of England having aes these Pills, and pro- 
_& nouncec them tv be purely vegetable, it only remains for the proprietors to assure 
invatids, especially those who at this period of the year when rapid changes ofthe 
temperature from cold easterly winds, to a suddenly high state of the barometer. are 
subject to Dyspepsia, and Bilious attacks—that “ Parr’s Life Pills” will most effectu- 
ally perform a perfect cure. 

_Bilious complaints are caused by a morbid action of the Liver, producing indiges- 
tion, and complete derangement of the system—Nervous, Vascular, and Muscular, 
Headache, Depression and Lassitude take the place of healthy action—the patient often 
flies to the aid of Blue Piil—the constant use of which at last produces a disease more 
dangerous than the one intended to be eradicated. 

Parr’s Life Pills act equally as efficacious as Mercury, but without its baneful effects 
Alldrastic medicines having for their basis mercury, &c., invariably produce constipa- 
tion the day after being taken. Parr’s Life Pills on the contrary keep for many daysa 
— purgative effect ow the system without weakening the stomach or musculaw 
action. 

The proprietors. T. ROBERTS & Co., earnestly call on those who are suffering, to 
make a trial of their efficacy—for no matter how firmly the disease is seated, the use of 
this medicine for a single week will be sufficient to convince the most sceptical of the 
ruth of their assertion. 

Sold wholesale by T. ROBERTS & Co., 304 Broadway. N. Y. 


BLOODGOOD MADEIRA WINE. 
17 PIPES OF THE WINE OF THIS ESTEEMED STOCK, 11 Years Old, very 
delicate and fine flavoured—for sale in wood, demijohns and boxes of 1 dozen 
each, at a moderate price ; 50 Magnums very choice, bought of R. Lenox, in 1803. 
Also, 20 dozen of the choicest wines of this estate ; 18 dozen very old choice St 


Croix Rum, for sale by 
jan 13 tf A. BININGER & CO, 141 Broadway 


CHOICE LIQUEURS, &c. 
URACAO, red and white and double Anisette, from Foeknik. 
Maraschino, very old and delicious. 
Italian Liqueurs, flavoured with the rarest fruits, flowers and spices, from the 
celebrated factory of Andrea Pallesi. 
etely Li Cre Noyeau, and other —— yoy teat 
aspberry and Che repared with great care from fresh fruit, loaf sugar, &c. 
Old Irish and Scotch ¥ rhiskey. . . 
Batavia Arrack, 1793: Cognac, 1815 old Jamaica and St. Croix Rum ; De Bremont 
Heidseick & le Cham e. 
Madeira, from 5 to 50 years old, in wood, demijohns and bottles. 
Sherry, pale, brown and goid, from the finest estates in Spain. 
Chateau, Margaux, Lafitte, Burgundy and Port Wines. 
Johannesberger, trom P, ince Metternich, Hockheimer and Rudesheimer. 
Truffles, Peas, Champignons, Sardines, Pickles and Sauces. 
Italian, Turkish and Havana preserves- 
The above articles were mostiy imported by the subscribers from the best and most 
sources, and each may be relied upon as being the finest and most desirable 


dec 9—3m 




















esteemed 
of ute kind. Por sale by 
dee 30 A. BININGER & Co, 14] Broadway, 
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NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre op 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. Masters. Days of — from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S}April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 98 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, «16, **° 1€, =‘ 16)May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 2 
Burgundy, D. Lines, a & aes ©? OS 
Emerald, Howe April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. 8] “ 24, “* 24, “« g@ 
, J.a. Wotton, | “ 16, “ 16, “36lJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb 2 

Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, es .* “= & © Se = @ 
Albeny, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} ** 24, “ 924, “ g@ 
Silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderholdt} ‘* 16, ‘* 16 ** 16iJuly 1, Nov. 1,March} 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoft, “og * 8 “te gC < ge 8 
Duch d@’Orleans,|A. Richardson, June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} ‘ 24, ” 24, “ @ 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘* I6/Aug 1, Dee. i, April 3 
lowa, W. W. Pell “8, “ 86: Saree. Qs , *§ © 








These vesselsare all of the first class and ably commanded, with superiorand elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprisi..., a: that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of joes to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which wi}) be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 92 Broad-st. 
“ wM. WHITLOCK. Jr., 46 South-st 
THE NEW LIN« NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. _ 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month 
Captains. |tons|Days of sailing fm. N. Y, Days from Liverpool. 


Ships. 
ne Ship Queen °f Woodhouse|i200|May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16July 5, Nov. 5, Mawh $ 


Ship Rochester Britton 850| Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16)Aug.5, Dee. 5, April 5 
N.S. Hottinguer /8ursley 1050| July 16, Nov. 16, Mch 16)Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May §& 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge _|1150)Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 16}Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June & 








These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, al} built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless reguiar Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—or to 
; FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Apr.22,—1 yr Liverpool. 
; PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 
ig Shigeadinte Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist,and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
istJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb.June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct.St. Nicholas,(new) J_B. Pell,master,i6thMarch July,and New 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee, 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May.Sept.,and Jam 
The accommodations ofthese shipsare not surpassed ,combining al/that may bere. 
quired forcomfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof wines and liquors. Goods tmented tee 
these vessels willbe forwarded by the subscribers, freefrom any otherthanthe expen- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building , New York 
RONNAFFE& Co., Agents. Havre. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com- 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under: 


From New York for Liverpool From Liverpool for New York. 





— 





Thireday......--.-ee.cecve-eee July 13 Saturdsy .................. June 17 

Ci. EP ee ee Ct ... eee Aug. 5 

eer Tre OUR, DP UMIEG <2 5a s0:ascesescnes ses Sepbd. 
Fare from New York............ One hundred dollars, and $5 Steward’s Fee. 
Fare to New York........-.--.-. Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward’s Fee. 


Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of half pas 
e money, willsecure the best accommodation unengaged. 


sa 
For freight or passage apply to 
26th May, 1843.—a j3t RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN KOYAL MAIL STEAM 8HIP&8.—Of 1208 
tonsfand 446 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 





BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 


Will sail as follows :— 


From Liverpool. From Boston: 


I, 6 a scadi vias 1406840 ddd eee eee Ueks wadeudinveadestseh eee Dee 1 
Ce ctec ba ccdesriste $hs5406ekee Nov 19 Dec 16 
Seer eee SOEs wer dekiccdes 6cdadakas suc Jan 1 
EE ccnteskercsscesecqaweeree Jan 4 Feb 1 
| ER ererrere rT Feb 4 March h 





pobtsesvenst stented «bvnecienais April I 
= a vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with ey Life 
oats, 


For freight or passage, apply to 
dec 2 DP BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent , No 3 Wall-street, New-York. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 1OTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 


Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships,which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named sailing punctually from New 








York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
7th of every month throughout the year, viz: — 
Ships. | Masters. Days of Cag fom New| Days of Sailing from 
; Yor London. 

St. James, W.H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreai, E.G. Tinker, * 410, *° 10, “10; “+ 87, © G7, ogy 
Gladiator, T. Britton, on oe “* 20\March 7, July 7, Nov. ¥ 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June l, Oct. 1) hh, ¢ , * 
Quebec, iIF.H Hebard,| *“* 10, ‘* 10, “mM “*f, * & * @ 
Wellington, |D.Chadwick, | ‘* 20, ‘* 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. ¥ 
Victoria, (new) |E.E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 19 
Switzerland, |S. Chadwick, o 0, *“* 16, ‘6 30] * 97, 66 gy, sc o@ 
Hendrick Nudson|G. Moore, “ 20, ‘ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.? 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1} ‘* 17, * 17, * 49 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “« 10, * WM, ste 10} “s7, * @ * @& 
Weetminster, Atwood, o's ‘* 20iJune 7, Oct. 7. Feb % 








These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanaea by 
able and experienced navigators. Greatcare will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of oma pesmege is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
ines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELI.,MINTURN & Co.,.78South st 


ia iinet piomanieurshchndaiveyaaisinn ct. hee Beli 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets * tween New York and Liverpooi 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25the 
every month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:-— 











Ships. Captains. |Daysof Sailing from New ays of Sailing from 
f York, Liverpool, 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. T\Aug. 25, Dec. 25, Aprila® 
Virginian, Allen, 13, “ 13, ‘* i3/Sept. 1, Jan; }, ay 1 
Montezuma, A pRiettni “mam * & “me? : 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, @5, 95, ‘ Qo] * 23, © gg oc ag 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,|Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, « 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Nye, - = %. * 2 oe 6 oe 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 38, ** 213/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 3 
New York, ere, me, «+ me «§ ee oe , 
Siddons, Cobb, ce, *“ mh “i ke * 13, “2 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “* 19,“ 19, © 19 
Ashburton H. Huttleson,| ** 7, “* 7%, ‘ 7 * 86, * gg, % ge 
$8. Whitney, Thompson, “13, ‘* 13, ‘ 13,\Nov. 1, March], July 2 
Columbus, Cole, ‘na * hm ¢ &* 7, * 7, « 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ef, © we, “* “i OM 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June J) ‘* 19, 19, “ 49 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, “S 7 3 qo. #4 woe Go 
United States, (Britton, “13, ‘* 13, ‘* 13/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 3 
England, B. L. Waite, SS a = me! Fe . 
Garrick, Skiddy, “95, 95, 5) 18, ag, we ag 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July 1) * 19, * jg, «© yy 





’ 

These ships are all of the firstclass, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is ixed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng wines, stores, and bedding. : 

eitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsrble for any letters 
parcels,or packagessent b them, unless regular bills of lading ave signed therefor 

Agents for ships Oxford, North Ameren Et Pye —— joe ms 

ork, and Cambridge 0.. or U, A ~ 
senate ™ BARING, BROTWERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships S. Whitnt , irginian. Sheffield.anc United States, 

ROBERT KERMIf,N.Y. 
2 ' Ps on og & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry. Independence, Roscoe, and George Washin 
s ° GRINNELL, INTURN & Co.,78 South-st., N.Y. aie 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York, 
WM. & JAS. BROWN, & Co. Liverpox 1. 
ASHBURTON SAUCE. 
po ye from the finest pungent and aromatic condiments, for enriching gravies 
soups, &c , it is very fine with wild fowl, game. &c., and is confidently recom 
mended as the best sauce in the United States. 
Sold wholesale and retail, b 
J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway, corner White st. 
M. BENNETT, 196 Froxt st. 
OSBORN & TONE, 16 Courtlandt st. 





—. 


And wholesale by 
And the propiietors, 
‘ ct. 28—3m. 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W., LES.—Persons 
wishing to forward money to their friends, can obtain the same, eit’ er by personal 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and fuli directious in sums of 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
to any amount, payable at 77 without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincia] and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
his is a desirable and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing ia Great 

Britain or reland, as it precludes loss by mail. 

Printed lists of the various towns on which drafts are given, can be 

Mar. ll-a & oe tf. S. J. SYLVESTER, 22 Wall-st., and 130 Bro 





way. 


toofl fl 
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